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The Cheapest and Most Successful Fertilizer ever 
Introduced into this Country. 


The REDON DA GUANO has now ben used extensively for.three years upon every description of crops, ard 
with the most unprecedented suecess. Its results upon the various crops has established its reputation beyond all 
others, and a demand, unprecedented. 

“REQONDA ” is a pure, natural Guano, entirely uniform in its character. 

For SPRING CROPS it has not. been surpassed. 

The EXTREMELY LOW PRICE at which it is sold is not the Jeast important fact to the farmer. 

Pamphiets containing testimonials from FARMERS and PLANTERS in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Delaware and New York, together with REPORTS and ANALYSIS of the most eminent chemists in the country, 
with full directions for its use, can be obtained at our warehouse or from our various agents. 


PRICE S30 PER TON. 


WE GIVE BELOW A FEW CERTIFICATES. 


On TOBACCO, while the plant did not grow off as rapidly as with Peruvian, it has matured with uniformity, and | 
is much richer aad heavier than from Peruvian alone, and the land is permanently bencfited.. Un Vats, Corn and 
Vegetables, neaily every one who used it is ready to certify to its umprecedented value. 

0 
Din wippie, Va , August 15, 1868. | nure are quite satisfactory to me, and I consider it fallys 
Gentlemen: 1 used 2 bagsof REDONDA ISLAND GU- equal to any of the manvfactured phosphates which I 
ANO, bought of you last May, on Tobaceo—part applied | US¢d at same time. and which cost me. twice as much 
in thedrill and part in the hill, at the rate of 250 pounds | Redonda. Yours, respectfully, une 
to the acre. I am very well pleased with it, as it was JAMES LUCAS. 
applied on poor land,and the Tobacco is looking very 
well, equal to that where other manure was applied. | BROOKFIEZELD, near Richmond,Va., April 16; 1868; 
Very respectfully, . JAMES T. PANSON, Messrs. C. T. Wortsam & Co., Richmond. 


Lear Sirs; 1 purchased of you about five tons o 
Weetanp, Dinwippis, Va., Sept. 6,1868. | REDONDA GUANO last spring, whivh.was applied upoi 


Gentlemen: I gavethe REDONDA GUANO 4 fair trial | ™Y Corn, when the earth was thrown to it the last time; 
by itself, and combined with Peruvian, on my Tobacco, In the same jield, at the same time, and in ae : 
this spring. I see no difference between its effects and | ¥#S @pplied Peruvian Guano and a mixture ek Sal 
the Peruvian, where applied separately, but where ap | ‘tate that, the Corp upon be ay the Petes ok 7 
plied together in the proportion of one of Peruvian to | YS used, yielded the best of the three 2 er ARWICK q 
three of Redonda, the growth is about twenty’five per | espectfully yours, P. Cc. WA : 
cent. larger. W. F. DOYLE. 


September 5, 1868. 
Gentlemen : I applied the REDONDA ISLAND GUANO 
tomy Corn crop this spring, at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre, The Corn is planted 4 feet by 4 feet, with an aver- 
#ge of three staiks.t» the hill. It is to-day, Augast 15, 





Fatiston P. 0., Harford Co., Md., Nov. 10, 1868, 


Genilemen: I used the REDONDA GUANO on Con 
last spring dy applying a small handfull in each hill, 
used on adjoining rows, Pernvian and Poudrette, bf 

| they did not equal Redondain the yield. I send you, 


: 6 F : sample .of the ears raised from it, which cannot. be@ 
considered to be the finest crop in the neighborhood, and celled in is county. CHAS. COLGAN 


promises to yield well. CHAS, G. BRICKINGS, X of a mile from Stockton: 

Sutherland Post Office, ; 

Dinwiddie county, Va. Newberry, 8, C , Oct, 22, 1868; 

: E Messrs. Wituis & Cu1s0LM, Charleston, 8. C, a 

: ANNE ARE Co., Md. ; June 30th, 1868. | Gentlemen: Have you any more REDONDA GUAN 
Messrs. W. Caicuton & Son, - | One of our neighbors asserts it is better than Perty 

Gentlemen : I ased the REDONDA GUANO thisspring, | pound for pound, for COTTON, He must haye two tem 

on my corman’ in my garden. The results of this ma- | Send them, JOHNSTONE & NANCE 


“——" At the repented solicitations of many Farmers and Planters, who find it inconvenient, and ig some loc S, 
the.present condition of labor in the South; impossible to command the labor to break up the Peruvian Guanot 
mix it-as directed in our pamphiet, we have consented, in compliance with the numerous demands of our ¢ustom 
to prepare the Peruvian by breaking and ecreening and combining it thoroughly with the REDONDA ‘before bag; 
and have; in addition, greatly increased the per centum of SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES. 4 
To those who desire to purchase in this form; we now present an eS 


.. AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE 
Sonal to“any fevtilizer in the country, and at less.cost. ' 
[PRICE #50 PER TON. 
A liberal deduction made to Dealers and Purchasers of large quantities, 
WM. CRICHTON & SON, 


General Agents for Uuited States, Wood st., Bowly’s Wharf, © 
OPPOSITE CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE, 
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FEBRUARY. 


“ButJet the months go round, a few short months, 
And all shall be restored. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music. sighing as It goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost.” 


Work for the Month. 


The farm stock of every sort needs to be 
well looked after and cared for during the 
month, but especially that portion of it on 
vhich will depend the heavy work of the ap- 
proaching spring. Let it be understood al- 
Ways as regards them, that their keep should 
not differ materially, when at leisure, from 
hat of their working time, except that less 
grain may be allowed. It isa great mistake 


to put work-horses altogether on long pro-, 


vender, when not regularly at work, unless it 
be of the very best quality. With good food 
they can lay up a store of muscle, and de- 
prived of it they will be comparatively unfit 
for hard work. 


The good manager, however, will bear in 


mind that his working stock are his farm la- 
borers, and should no more lose a day from 
work than his hired men, and will see to it 
that work is laid out for them in all good 

tather. Moderate labor hurts neither man 
mor beast, and the beast that works is more 

pt to get due and regular attention. 

Card and cutry-comb should be used as 
regularly as comb and brush on a man’s head, 





Shoes for the feet are essential in me weather 
and on stony ground. 


Mares in foal must be guarded well against 
hard usage of every sort, and kept in good 
condition without being fat. P 

Colts should be handled and gentled by the 
kindest treatment, and occasional feeds of any 
thing they fancy most. In bringing them into 
use, it is very seldom that whipping-or rough 
treatment is necessary. A high-spirited colt 
may be very easily ruined by it. 


COWS. 


Cows should be dried off month before 
the time of calving. Keep an eye to their 
coats, and if they stare, instead of lying close 
and sleek, or if there be a glassy, unnatural 
appearance about the eye, there is something 
the matter. If there be costiveness give feeds 
of bran until it be corrected. 


Guard very strictly against lice. They are, 
very commonly, only the accompaniment of 
some bodily disorder which should be cor- 
rected, but should be promptly destroyed by 
the use of carbolic soap. . 


SHEEP. 


Look well to ewes and lambs. Any of the 
former that:show a falling off in flesh, or loss 
of appetite, should be kept and fed apart. 
Such as begin early to lose their wool, should 
be marked and classed with the older ones 
that are to be fed for mutton next fall. These 
should have extra attention, that their lambs 
may be taken off early, and they turned off 
for feeding in good condition. 
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HOGS. 

Hogs should be kept in good order through- 
out the winter, but no amount of food will 
ensure this if they are permitted to lie in ma- 
nure heaps, or other filth, and get their skins 
diseased. 

No hog, male or female, should be used for 
breeding before one year of age. Keep breed- 
ing sows in very good condition. There need 
be little fear of their getting too fat, though 
that is possible; the danger lies commonly in 
the opposite direction. 


BEEVES AND MUTTON SHEEP. 


Feed these with the utmost regularity, and 
have strict regard to their quiet and comfort. 


TOBACCO, 


Continue the stripping and preparation of 
the old crop for market. That lying in bulk 
must be examined occasionally, as the weather 
gets mild, lest it heat and spoil. As soon as 
it approaches the point of fermentation, as 
may be.known by its beeoming softer in the 
bulk, it should be shaken out, bundle by bun- 
dle,.and laid lightly in another bulk, or hung 
upon sticks where it will be thoroughly dried. 

Prepare tobacco beds as suggested last 
month. Let those not familiar with the pro- 
cess understand that for tobacco seed, the 
same sort of soil and preparation are needed 
as for small garden seeds. The preparation 
of a bed for cabo re seeds is familiar, we sup- 
pose, to every one who owns a garden. It 
means deep and thorough pulverization of the 
soil, which must be yery rieh, or made so.— 
Tobacco seed are very small, and need very 
close packing of the surface soil to ensure 
their germination. The quantity of seed 
sown fora considerable crop is so large as to 
involve a great amount of labor in keeping 
the plants clear of grass, and new ground is 
preferred chiefly for its freedom from grass. A 
piece of ground nearly surrounded by wood 
or bushes is als6 thought to be freer from the 
depredations of the fly. 


MANURES. 


Make manure in all ways practicable, and 
remember that it is valuable in proportion to 
the richness of the food consumed. One part 
of stable manure with two parts of dried 
muck from the swamp, well mixed in a pile, 
will be found equal, commonly, to the stable 
manure itself. 





The Vegetable Garden. 


FEBRUARY. 


As the weather may permit, carry. on the 
work of digging and trenching, turning up 
all unoccupied ground. 

Remember that here, at least, abundant sup- 
plies of good manure are matters of prime 
necessity. 

Make preparation for early peas and pota- 
toes, and also early crops of carrots, lettuce, 
cabbages, radishes, onions, leeks, spinach, 
parsley. Plant out roots of asparagus and 
rhubarb. All these are hardy, and can be 
started whenever the ground comes into con- 
dition for planting. 

Gorn, okra, beans, and some others are more 
tender, and must be deferred till the ground 
warms a little. 

Asparagus.—The value and endurance of 
asparagus beds will depend upon their being 
thoroughly prepared before planting. A deep 
rich sandy loam is best. Trench the ground 
two depths of the spade, manuring well all 
through. Lay off on prepared ground beds 
of four feet, leaving a path of two feet be 
tween. Lay off on the beds, one row along 
the middle and one twelve inches on each 
side. Set the plants carefully along these, 
distributing the roots properly, and then put 
over them, when planted, several inches of 
rich loam and a good dressing of compost. 
Whiten the surface well with salt. Such 
treatment will ensure a large product. 

Oold Frames.—Give attention to the plants 
in these, allowing them plenty of air when 
the weather suits. Plant out when it is mild 
enough, that room may be given within, cab 
bages and cauliflowers and lettuce. 

* Hot Beds.—Prepare these for tomato, egg 


plant, peppers, &c. The middle of the month 
is early enough to sow in this latitude. 


Spinach—Sow when the ground comes if | 


order. se 

Lettuce and Cabbage Seeds.—Sow in a modé 
rate hot bed. 

Peas and Potatoes.—Plant as soon as the 
ground is fit. 

Seeds.—Provide at once seeds of every 80th 
lest such provision be overlooked and undaly 
hurried. ; 

General Work.—Make a thorough cl 
up of all vegetable plots.—Put cabbage s 
together, to furnish sprouts for spring usé= 
As soon as the ground is fit for work, gives 
surface stirring to all crops standing oye 
from fall—Gather leaves, mould, &c., 
in compost and for mulching. ; 


‘or Use 
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The Fruit Garden. 


Apples and pears should be pruned in mode- 
rate weather. Gooseberries and currants, if 
they need it, may be pruned, Their tops must 
be well opened to the sun and air. Fall 
planted trees should be staked and mulched, 
and after high winds, examine and press the 
earth gently around the foot of each tree. 

When any planting is to be done, make 
preparation at once, and plant as early as the 
condition of the ground allows. Young trees 
should occupy well drained, well worked, and 
fertile soil, but it should not be highly en- 
riched. 





PLANTING GRAPE EvEs.—Those who have 
not some knowledge of planting single grape 
eyes, placing them in boxes of rich soil and 
the boxes in a green-house, had better stick 
to the old plan of planting two eyes, allowing 
the upper eye, which should have about an 
inch of the wood, to be just under ground. 
They must be set in a straight trench and 
have the soil pressed firmly around them with 
the foot. They grow this way with great cer- 
tainty and almost always take root at both 
eyes. When this is the case, the lower wood 
and roots should be cut off,as it makes a pret- 
tier and we think a more vigorous vine.— 
When single eyes are to be-planted, cut the 
wood with a sharp knife, commencing at the 
side opposite to the bud and about half an inch 
from the eye Insetting out these eyes in the 
opea ground they should be put half an inch 
under ground perpendicularly, and the ground 
pressed closely around them. It is well to 
mulch them when hot weather comes on and 
keep them pretty moist.— Zz. 


The Fiower Garden. 





In the flower garden, look to the protection 
given to half hardy plants, and keep in order, 
lest they suffer from the neglect. 

Plant hardy Roses when the ground is in 
proper order. 

Plant and prune hardy shrubbery of any 
kind. be 

Plants in pits should be open to the air in 
moderate weather, that they may be gradually 
accustomed to out doors. 

Lawns should be raked over, rolled, and if 
they need it, top-@ressed. Ashes and salt 
make the best dressing for fine grass. 





To'make a thoroughly good, new lawn, the 
ground should be well broken to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and enriched with stable ma- 
nure. If this is not to be had, use guano and 
superphosphate. 


Walks and borders may be made, and edg- | 


ing set. Box edging to grow well from slips, 
should be in pieces the length of a man’s 
hand, and set in to nearly the whole length. 





New System of Rose Culture. 

Some of the French and English horticul- 
tural journals speak of a new method of grow- 
ing roses, quite different from any before 
practised. The essential points are three— 
first, to prune out all the old wood; second, 
to shorten the new wood very little; and, 
third, to peg it down flat to the earth. The 
rose is allowed to bloom, like a raspberry, only 
on the wood of the last year’s growth; and 
this wood is but slightly pruned. All-this is 
very unorthodox, and contrary to every re- 
ceived maxim: The effect, however, is said 
to be very fine. The long, young shoots, peg- 
ged down to the ground, produce an abun- 
dance of flowers from every eye; while fresh 
shoots grow up with the greatest vigor from 
the plant. These, in turn, are pegged down 
the next year; those which had bloomed be- 
ing first cut away. It seems incredible that 
reses, under this treatment, should produce as 
large flowers as under the system of short and 
severe pruning; but they can certainly be 
produced in a prodigious abundance. The 
ground is said to be completely hidden with 
masses of foliage and blossoms. The effect of 
laying the shoots in a horizontal position is to 
cause the eyes, or leaf-buds, to open from. end 
to end of the stem; while if it had been left 
in its natural, upright os the tendency 
of the sap to rise would have caused the eyes 
at the top to epen, while those below remained 
dormant. The new method will probably be 
found to have one great advantage: the rose 
will live longer under it than when subjected 
to very close pruning., This latter practice is 
sure to result every season in a quantity of 
dead wood, which has to be cut.away. Some 
varieties, when cut near to the ground, rapidly 
decline, and at length die. 

The plan of long pruning and pegging down 
was first tried two or three years ago, in Eng- 
land and France, and has since been practised 
with great success by a French cultivator, M. 
Jean Sisley, of: Lyons, who describes his ex- 
perience in the Reoue: Horticole, It is. well 
worth a trial here. We mean to try it, and 
commend it to all amateurs who have time 
and patience for experimenting.— F, Parkman, 
in Amer. Jour. of Hort, 


* 
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Our Native Grapes. 
History, Characteristics and Improvements. 


The following is the introductory portion 
of the essay of Dr. Grant, read at the meet- 
ing of the N. York Grape Growers’ Associa- 
tion: 

In order to obtain elear and well-defined 
notions in regard to American grapes, and in- 
troduce harmony of ideas concerning them, 
we will glance at their history from the earli- 
est knowledge to the present time. This his- 
tory naturally divides itself into three periods, 
the first distinguished as the original condi- 
tion, the two others by important ameliora- 
tions introduced. . 

At the early settlement of the country, grape 
vines were found in abundance, growing wild, 
both North and South. The variety of these 
at the North then as now was endless; but, of 
whatever color or appearance, all possessing 
the same general characteristics, namely, thick, 
acrid skins, exhaling an offensive and un- 
wholesome odor; and a large central portion 
that always remains unripe, fibrous, tough, 
and unpleasantly.acid. Surrounding this cen- 
tral portion at the period, but very indefinite 
condition, of their ripening, they have a 
greater or less proportion of juice that has 
some fruity qualities, but not any of striking 

goodness. On the contrary, the mingling of 
the coarse elements of their constitution is 
inharmonious and unsatisfactory to the palate 
and never calls forth the expression, “ gener- 
ous, wine-like and restorative.” The first im- 
pression upon the palate from all the grapes 
of this family is the best, the after impression 
losing all of the agreeable, refreshing quality, 
“and retaining something of unpleasantness, 
partaking of the offensiveness of the skin, 
which pervades, in some degree, the whole of 
the eatable portion of the grape. A mild and 
comprehensive descriptive term for all this is, 
“ coarse, feeble, and impure in flavor,” other- 
wise “foxy.” If we describe according to the 
usual formula, we say: 
Skin—Thick, acrid, and offensive or foxy. 
Flesh—Coarse, generally fibrous, and never 
fully ripening to the centre. 
Characteristics of Quality—Moderately su- 
gary, not vinous, rich, or refined; without ani- 
mating or refreshing power, leaving an un- 
pleasant and depressing after-taste. 


named and introduced to cultivation, such as, 

Sage, Perkins, Northern Muscandine, Charter 

Oak, Massachusetts White, etc., and best of 
them Hartford Prolific, which appears to have 

been Nature’s most successful unaided effort 

at improvement in the Northern Fox family, 

Of those distinctively Southern, comprised 

in the small Muscandine family, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak at present, for these will 
only thrive and ripen their fruit in a very 
warm Southern climate. 

The second period of our grape history ig 
distinguished by the introduction of the Isa- 
bella and Catawba, and presents much more 
interesting features. 

The Catawba brought much more of good: 
ness, and especially of the vinous or animating 
power, that is a prime fundamental quality 0 

excellence. But it also brought some degree} 
of every one of the native defects, from which 
it is not exempt in the best condition that it 
ever reaches. 

It always has some degree of foxy impurity; 
some unpleasantness and acidity of skin tha 

the utmost attention in eating can not avoid; 
and a central portion of fibrous acid unripe 
ness that must be-passed carefully by the per 
ceptive organs in eating without their cog: 
nizance, or rather that prevents eating in the 
proper sense of the term and renders bolting} 
necessary. 

The Catawba also has always some degre 
of inharmonious coarseness and want of 
finement in flavor, while it is never very higlj 
in rich vinous spirit. 

This inharmonious piquancy not unire 
quently gives the idea of strength of flavor 
to, tastes that have not had opportunity 
know in what just balance of proportions, 
true strength and efficacy of refined flavor 
held, that affords the high enjoyment found 
true grapes. 

The Catawba as a wine grape possess 
about the same measure.of quality as for eat 
ing, the defects of the fruit being found 
nearly the same degree in the wine; but ¢ 
defects cannot be so well tolerated in the wilt 
as in the fruit, though in the opinion of malj 
they can be more easily remedied or cove 
from the senses. i: 

Notwithstanding all their positive faults a 
wants of excellence, the introduction of thet 
two grapes gave a large and important in 





Great numbers from this class have been 


—Ohio Farmer. 


‘ 


atory advancement to American grape cultult 
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Intelligence in Horticulture. + 

- Many persons seem to think that it requires 
but little mental labor to become an eminent 
horticulturist. To those who have traveled 
over, afid up the rugged path which leads to 
the first step'in the long flight, at the summit 
of which fame and knowledge are supposed 
to dwell, this view of the subject may appear 
a very strange one. We could not believe 
that any sane man would for a moment sup- 
pose that but little mental labor was required 
for one to become familiar with the science of 
horticulture, if we were not in constant re- 
ceipt of letters, the tone of which show that 
the writers thereof think that physical labor 
is all that is needed to become a successful 
horticulturist. 

One young man writes that he has thus far 
devoted his life to the study of the classics 
and the more familiar sciences, and ‘now he 
wishes to purchase a small place in the coun- 
try, where he could grow fruit and flowers, 
and at the same time continue his higher 
studies. He further remarks that he does not 
suppose “that horticulture requires any great 
amount of mental labor.” 

How very strange this would sound to those 
who have devoted a life-time to one small 
branch of the subject, and then been obliged 
to confess that they have scarcely learned the 
introductory chapter. 

Have we any pomologists among us, who 
are thorough masters of any one branch of 
pomology? Has any man been able to learn 
and remember even the names of the apples 
in cultivation? And suppose one has learned 
thus much, he would then be a great way from 
knowing all about their origin, cultivation and 
adaptability to soils and climates, variations 
in form, quality, and a thousand other charac- 
teristics and changes which the student in 
horticulture is constantly meeting in his pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

Let any young man who thinks there is lit- 
te need of mental labor in horticulture, select 
for his first lesson, one hundred of the most 
common strawberries, and learn them so tho- 
roughly that he may recognize each at sight. 
and give their names and origin when known. 
When he is able to do this, let him take the 
leaves of the same varieties and. learn to dis- 
lnguish them when separated from the parent 
Plant. He may then go through the different 
species of cultivated fruits, selecting a hun- 


berries, &c., and by the time he has mastered 
this much of the subject, he will begin to feel 
that mental as well as physical labor is re- 
quired in horticulture. But such a lesson is 
a very simple one in comparisog with those 
which every horticulturist is gompelled to 
learn before he passes th® vestibule of the 
temple of nature. We will suppose it pos- 
sible for one man to be so well acquainted 
with plants that he can readily distinguish all 
that have been described in the botanical and 
horticultural works of the present day; he 
would then scarcely know the alphabet of 
horticulture; because their structure, both 
physical and chemical, also the relation which 
exist between varieties, species, genera and 
family would have to be learned. 

A life-time is far too short in which to read 
the works that have been written upon this 
subject. It may not be positively necessary 
for a man to read the ancient works on agri- 
culture and horticulture to enable him to grow 
dwarf pears or apples, but if he would know 
their history, and all about them, he will have 
to seek knowledge outside of his own garden 
walls. We hope that the time will soon come 
when we shall not have to regret, as Columella 
did more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
that those who sought help on their farms 
forgot that intelligence was as necessary there 
as at the bar or in the pulpit. Our young 
men should study the classics if they desire to 
be thorough farmers and horticulturists, for 
they will find use for the knowledge acquired, 
even when following the plough, or when 
called upon to leave it as Cincinnatus did in 
the days of ancient Rome. Shall they study 
the dead languages? Most certainly. How 
can they understand the scientific names of 
plants and animals without some knowledge 
of Greek and Latin? 

Is a knowledge of chemistry beneficial to 
the horticulturist and agriculturist ? Most cer- ° 
tainly, for there is no class of men who are 
brought into such close contact and require 
more thorough knowledge of the composition 
of the soil and plants as those who cultivate 
them. A knowledge of entomology will as- 
sist us in distinguishing our friends from our 
enemies among the insects, and teach us the 
best method of destroying the latter. We 
might readily show that every known science 
from geology to astronomy, are but the lands 
marks and the assistants of the cultivators of 





dred varieties of apples, pears, grapes, rasp- 


the soil; but the world is rapidly learning this 
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lesson, and we shall soon hear no more of 
young men leaving the farm or the garden for 
the purpose of pursuing higher studies.— Hor- 
ticultural Retorder. 


2 
rm. A al 


New Lands for Orchards. 

That the newly planted orchards, do not 
flourish as well as those put out by our grand- 
fathers, nearly all are willing to admit. If 
they come into bearing earlier, and produce 
fruits of superior quality, they are short-lived, 
and extremely liable to disease. The old trees 
and old tree planters were ignorant of many 
of the ills that have befallen those that have 
since occupied their places. Many persons 
think that climatic changes have had much to 
do with bringing about this “decline and fall” 
in the prosperity of the orchard, but there is 
little that tends to show that such is the case. 
Others who have moved from the old apple | 
regions of the East, think there are no soils 
here that are adapted to successfully growing | 
the apple tree; but the truth is, the raising of | 
apple trees in the East has become even more 
difficult than in the West, 

For very many years, Maine furnished a 
vast quantity of winter apples that did much, 
not only to-supply the market in the Southern 
States, but in California and the West Indies. 
Orcharding became so profitable that many 
new trees were planted out to take the place 








of the old trees that were planted out seventy: | 
five years ago, which bore as seedlings for a | 


long time, and were then engrafted with the 
Black and Yellow Russet and the Rhode 
Island Greening. 

But these new orchards, as a rule, do not 
flourish; for several years past, apples from 
Michigan have come into competition with 
those grown in the valley of the Kennebec; 
while old Connecticut and New Hampshire 
hard cider drinkers have drawn niuch of their 
supply from the same source. It is within 
the memory of the writer that apples were so 
plenty in many parts of New England, that 
fair cooking apples could be obtained for a 
dime a bushel, while cider went begg'ng at 
seventy-five cents a barrel., Apples were then 
an important article of food for milch cows 
and stock hogs. Vinegar from cider was the 
only kind in use, while apple‘brandy was dis- 
tilled in a large number of towns. 

What is the matter that the new apple trees 


State, which was an Apple Tree State as well? 
There are the same bleak winds, granite hills: 
and crystal streams as in the days when Knox” 
and Dearborn planted out tKeir cider orchards, 
We believe the reason may be found im this; 
The old trees were put on new land, from 
which the forest had just been cleared away, 
while the new trees are put into old worn out 
soils that have been cropped from fifty to @ 
hundred years. The roots of these young 
trees seek in vain for sustenance in soil from 
which not only the mineral salts but the veges, 
table matter has been abstracted. We have @ 
Scripture injunction not to put “new wine 
into old bottles ;” and sound discretion should 
teach us not to put new apple trees, into old 


land. 


We have lately seen quite a number of or 
chards set out in the West, on lands that havé 
been sown to wheat till they have failed to 
return anything like remunerative crops. We 
believe the plan to be a bad one. There is @ 
good deal of expense incurred in setting out 
and tending for a series of years an orchard 
of apple trees, and as it is intended to furnish 
fruit for more than one generation, it is im- 
portant that it be put on the best land that the 
farm affords. One life is not long enough # 
make a series of experiments in orchard set 
ting, after several failures have been expert 
enced.—Prairie Farmer, 


Mounding up Peach Trees.. 


The following questions were recently pro 
pounded to Mr. E. A. Thompson—a celebrated 





—who has given what is known‘as the Bolmar 
plan of “mounding up peach trees” a tho: 
rough trial: 

“What is the mounding plan with pead 
trees as practiced by you? How high above; 
the general level of the ground are the tree 
mounded? Do you allow the dirt to stay 
around the trees all the time or only a certall 
season of the year? What bulk is the moun@y 
that is, how far qut from the tree, ar wiih 
diameter? How soon after the young tregl 
are set out do you mound them up?” 

To which Mr. Thompson replies, througa 
the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture, a3 1% 
lows: : 


Hr..s1e, near Cincinnati, Nov. 10, ‘ 
I proceed to answer the above inquirié 





do not flourish as of yore in the old Pine Tree 


briefly, as follows: The mounding system 


agriculturist, vineyardist, etc., of Cincinnati’ 


first practised, so far as I know, by Isaac Bol- 
mar, of Warren county, Ohio. I visited his 
orchards some years ago—acquainted myself 
with his system—and concluded to try it upon 
my orchard of 4,000 trees—then one year 
planted. I plant my trees in the fall, and in 
the spring following cut them back to six 
inches above the bud. The tree, then, instead 
of having one body, has several—from three 
to six. The second summer I plough both 
ways, turning the furrows toward the trees. 


*. Labor and Study. 


Few persons are aware how great a pro- 
moter of study physical labor is, if not carried 
to excess, among those of fair intelligence and 
good habits. Those whose occupations are of 
the intellectual kind often become “ brain- 
weary,” and this kind of weariness is very 
exhausfing if carried too far, and is also ex- 
ceedingly painful to bear. The tired feeling 
which the laborer who uses only his muscles 
experiences as he comes from his toil at night, 





The men follow with shovels, throwing the 

loose soil around the tree to the height of 
about one foot. In the fall I cut the trees | 
back, taking off about one-third of the year’s | 
growth. The next spring or summer I pursue 

the same method, raising the mound about 

one foot higher; cut back in the fall, and the | 
third summer repeat the process, raising the 

mound another foot, which finishes the job. 

The mound will then be about three feet high | 
at its apex and six feet in diameter at its base. 
The mounding need not be done in the sum- 
mer, or at any particular season; it is just as 
well done in the fall when the hurry is over. 
The dirt is never taken away from the trees 
—in fact it cannot be removed without injury 
to the tree—for the young rootlets each year 
keep climbing up through this mound. | I had 
occasion to remove one of these mounds a 
few days since and found it a mass of healthy 
roots. 


Now for the benefits. First, you have no 
trouble with grub or borer; he must have 
light and air, and the mound is too much for 
him ; he comes out, anc that is the last of him. 
Ihave never wormed my trees, or hunted for 
the borer, and an orchard of healthier or 
thriftier trees cannot be found. It has been 
asserted that the borer will reappear again 
near the top of the mound—but I am satisfied 
this is not the case; I have never thus far 
been able to find one. Second, the system im- 
parts longevity to the tree. I saw a tree in 
Warren county treated in this manner, thirty 
(80) years old, still healthy or bearing annual 
crops. Third, trees thus treated are not sub- 
ject to disease. I have never had a case of 
yellows in my orchard. Fourth, the expense 
1s triling—one man can mound fifty trees per 
day, The system can be applied to old as 
Well as young orchards; but if old trees are 
thus treated they should be first severely cut 
back. when they will make a growth of young 
Wood.—H. A. Thompson, in Mobile Register, 




















bears no comparison with the feelings of one 
who is brain weary, and the latter class might 
Jearn a useful lesson, if they would, in this 
desire for knowledge and love of study shown 
among a certain class of working people. 
The brain needs rest, and it gets it most ef- 
fectually in muscular toil, and it returns to 
study with a keen appetite. If the brain 
workers of any city could have one day of 
every week for physical labor on a farm, or in 
a shop, they would retain their health much 
longer, and possess more intellectual vigor 
than they do where every day is given to in- 
tellectual effort. It would not, it seems to us, 
be difficult for brain-workers to have in their 
own homes a workshop, where they can daily 
spend an hour in such labor as will rest their 
brains and strengthen their bodies. In this 
way, they would develop more harmoniously, 
and maintain a balance between body and 
brain that is now often lost. This habit of 
work should be formed early in life, if we 
would have it a source of pleasure. Work is 
the greatest educator and blessing that we 
have, or are likely to have.— Prof. Tyndall, 





Liquip Manvurx.—In every one hundred 
pounds of cow's urine there are sixty-five 
pounds of water, five pounds of urea, five 
pounds of phosphate of lime, twelve pounds 
of sal ammoniac and muriate of potash, and 
ten pounds of carbonate of potash and am- 
monia—while the solid excrements obtained 
from one cow are estimated to manure three 
times the amount. Our dairy farmers will 
see, therefore, how important it is to have 
tanks connected with their stables, in which 
to deposit this material, or a good supply of 
sawdust, dry earth, or muck, for absorbing it 
in the gutters of the stable. Urine is more 
efficient on light soils than on clay lands and 
strong loams; on the latter much of its car- 
bonate of ammonia is evolved before it can 
penetrate into them.— Utica Herald, 
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A Cemetery of a Former Creation. 

This interesting paper on the discovery of- 
fossil remains on the Ashley river, South 
Carolina, will well repay perusal : , 

“Tt is one of the great marvels of our day 
that through the key furnished by geologic 
science; we can now peruse the history of 
past creations more clearly and arrive at a 
more thorough and certain knowledge at 
least, of the structural peculiarities of their 
organisms; and now we can read the early 
histories of the old dynasties of our own 
species that flourished and decayed on the 
the banks of the Euphrates or of the Nile, or 
ascertain the true character of the half forgot- 
ten tyrants with whom they terminated, or 
from whom they began.” 

This, wrote one who had himself done 
much towards aiding us in arriving at this 
knowledge; who had, himself, deciphered 
many of the strange characters written by the 
finger of Nature upon her rocky tablets, and- 
translated them into a language so rich and 
so full of the fervor and eloquence of poetry, 
that it has placed and will keep Hugh Miller 
in the highest rank of literary men, as well as 
of geologists. Each stratum forms a leaf as 
it was in the stony book of nature, on which 
are written ever varied -and distinct stories of 
animal and vegetable life—of strange forms 
born into life, flourishing through the lapse 
of ages and disappearing from the animate 
world, leaving their record on the stony 
pages of nature’s book for our instruction 
and amusement. Each rocky bed is the ceme- 
tery of former creations—the geologist is the 
resurrectionist, and the zoologist and botanist 
the lecturers upon their character, structure, 
and habits of life. Many of these cemeteries 
teem with remains, and none more so than 
the one we shall attempt to describe. 

On the Ashley river in South Carolina, and 
some ten miles distant from the city of 
Charleston, there is the Eastern limit of what 
has been known for fully a quarter of a 
century, as a layer of rounded water-worn 
pebbles, occuring in a dark colored mud, the 
whole resting upon a thick layer of grayish 
marl. This layer of mixed pebbles and mud, 
appears at, or near the surface, in the form of 
a circular area of about ten miles diameter, 
though it extends Eastward for a much 
greater distance; but at a constantly increas- 
ing distance from the surface, till, at the city 


depth. In other words, it dips or slopes 


the mile. 
The pebbles themselves have long been 
familiarly known as “the rock,” and many 


the pebbles did not contain lime, but because 
that useful substance was in a state of combi 
nation from which heat alone could not set it 
free, as proved by care with ordinary lime 
stone, where the base is combined ‘with 
carbonic acid. But the deposit was none the 
less valuable to the agriculturist, if its true 
composition had been known or suspected, 
for suspected it was not, till the autumn of 
the year 1867, when an ex-member of the 


lime to be combined with phosphoric acid, 
and proved the pebbles to be really a phos 
phate of lime, or what might be styled a rock, 
or phosphatic guano. 

Here was a discovery of inestimable value, 
the-opening up of a cheap and extensive 
deposit of what the Carribean Sea and Patt 
fic Ocean had the sole monopolies. A few 
fragments were sent to the proprietors of this 
Journal, and in their hands the writer of this 
article saw the first of these pebbles, without 
suspecting their nature; in fact, believiij 
them to be nothing more than a silicioui] 
limestone, he urged upon them the folly o& 
expending money in having the material 
analyzed. The results of the chemists invey 
tigation, here confirmed those of the chem 
in Charleston, and about one month after, # 
estates underlaid by this deposit, became # 
property of Philadelphia capitalists, who ha 
since put the pebbles into market, as a soum 
of supply of the raw material for the ma 
of “Super Phosphate.” 

But these pebbles and this deposit have 
further and deeper interest, than the m en 
practical uses or utilitarian purposes, to wil 
they have been applied by this discovery: 
We can extract much from an examination 
them, which is of interest in a geolog 
point of view—much that will give us know 
ledge of the state of the globe ages bef 
our species became its denizens. From 
organic remains abounding in this depé 
and the marl on which it rests, we prop 
extracting a history of what our contin 





of Charleston, it is found at about sixty feet 


witnessed long before man made his appe@ 


downwards at the rate of about six feet in| 


have been the attempts to burn them for 
lime—their calcareous nature being suspected, 
These attempts were all failures, not because” 


Confederacy’s Nitre Bureau, discovered the) 








ance on its surfaee, just as we might, by 
putting together the fragmentary details of 
the tomb-stones in some village churchyard, 
learn something of the history of its locality. 
These rock-pebbles or boulders will be found, 
when thus interpreted in the light of modern 
geological science, to abound in such accounts 
of a wonderful life, to give us such valuable 
information, to furnish such entertainment; 
that we may be tempted to exclaim with that 
charming writer, Leigh Hunt, “Honored there- 
fore, be thou small pebble ; and whenever any 
one looks at thee, may he think of the beau- 
tiful and noble world he lives in, and all, of 
which it is capable,” or to hold with Shake- 
speare, that there are “sermons in stones.” 

The grayish white marl upon which the 
mixed mud and pebbles is now super-imposed, 
formed ages ago, a sloping shelving shore 
against which the waves of an ocean, teeming 
with strange gigantic forms, beat. The rocks 
and stones, whether in rounded boulder-like 
masses, angular fragments or comminuted 
particles carried up by the dashing waves, 
formed a beach which must have been identi- 
cal with that we find on every coast, and 
which we denominate as shingle. Mingled 
with these materials were marine shells, either 
whole or fragmentary—and other animal re- 
mains from the parent bed, the grayish marl 
together with the harder parts of animals 
then existing in the ocean, or on the contigu- 
ous land. 

We find among the remains, the teeth of 
gigantic sharks (which must have been up- 
wards of eighty or ninety feet in length) in 
excellent state of preservation, and in size 
fully equal to the palm of a man’s hand; the 
vertebrae or individual bones of the back 
bones, themselves also of enormous size, with 
the remains of other animals of the cetacean or 
whale order; the teeth of gigantic musk rats 
a8 well us those of cud-chewing or remuniat- 
ing animals, and last, though not of least 
importance, the teeth of the fossil-horse. 

The two formations are therefore of equally 
distinct geological ages in their formation, as 
they are in their chemical composition. The 
lower bed is, as might be supposed a priori 
the older; it belongs to the age which the 
geologist calls the Eocene, “or a dawn of the 
recent.” It was formed at the fime when the 
present order of affairs on our globe were 
just commencing ; when, by an Almighty fiat, 


passed from existence, and their places were 
supplied by beings more nearly approximat- 
ing to those now in‘®xistence. In fact, some 
of tke lower species as those of shell animals, 
found in the marl, are identical with those 
still extant in the seas of the neighborhood. 
The upper bed is the most recent—it is post- 
pleiocene. as the geologist tells us, in other 
words, it was formed when the present order 
of affairs was fully and fairly inaugurated— 
when the earth was ready for the appearatice 
and for the dwelling place of the crowning 
glory of creation—Man. _ 

Tf, as we have stated, this formation is due 
to the action of the sea, how is its appearance 
and discovery so far inland to be accounted 
for? There are subterranean forces now at 
work, which are raising the eoast-lines of 
some countries, and lowering those of Others. 
These forces are identical in nature; if not in 
intensity, with those of past geological ages, 
and it is to these we are to trace the removal 
of our cemetery gradually inland more and 
more of it becoming, day after day, dry land. 
We learn this first lesson from the deposit, 
that the land is far from being the stable 
portion of the earth’s surface, but on the 
contrary that which we have always regarded 
as typifying mutability—the waters—are the 
least changeable. : 

The land is always raised or lowered—the 
sea never. Byron has said in his sublime 
apostrophe to the sea. 

“ Unchangeable save to thy wild waves play— 


Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.”’ 


Our second fact we derive from the monu- 
ments in our grave yard is, that our continent 
called the New World, is in reality, the older 
of the two; that is, that it had assumed in 
general its present outline and general con- 
figuration of coast and surface, whilst the 
greater part of Europe was submerged, or 
was represented, by outlying patches of land 
—a series of islands. Geologists have found 
much in the study of American formations, 
which have enabled them to frame out the 
general system of classification and arrange- 
ment of the rocky masses of the earth. We 
find on this continent all formations repre- 
sented, from the oldest to the most recent; 
we find them piled up and in apparent confu- 
sion, yet, from this very circumstance, we 
have the most gigantic natural sections—keys 





the grotesque forms of previous ages had 


to the geological structure of the globe. 
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Are these pebbles composed as they are of | tion, both as to soil and proximity to Amherst - 


phosphate of lime to be traced in their origin 
to organic existence? Age they fragments of 
the harder portions of animals, so changed 
by chemical solution and re-precipitation as 
to have lost all their previous arrangements 
of particles; all their traces of organic 
origin, and now re-appear in their present 
amorphorus condition? Or are they the 
results of chemical precipitation from the 
waters of the surrounding ocean, without 
having ever entered into tlie composition 
of living beings? Who shall solve this? 
Could one form any proper theory of the 
origin of the beds of crystalline phosphate of 
lime of Canada, we might have something 
upor which to predicate our opinion ; as it is, 
we must rest content with the knowledge 
that they are phosphatic in composition—con- 
taining enough phosphoric acid to be valuable, 
and with associated substances, which will 
not act injuriously when employed in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, 

Let us however at least collect what facts 
we are able to find, bearing on this question 
of origin, and we may possibly get. some 
inkling on this point, which will certainly 
not be without interest, if it seryes no more 
practical purpose. Fownes, a distinguished 
young English chemist, recently dead, reason- 
ing that aJl rocks yielded by disintegration, 
soil, which is to a greater or less degree capa- 
ble of furnishing nutriment to plants, and 
would therefore in all probability, contain 
phosphoric acid, examined a number of yol- 
canic and crystalline rocks for that substance. 
He considered that it might exist in the form 
of phosphate of alumina, and could therefore 
be extracted by the action of dilute acids, and 
thus separate from the silicates, which con- 
stitute the great bulk of such rocks, and 
which are not so dissolved. In almost all the 
specimens thus examined, phosphoric acid 
was found.—Journal of the Farm. 

Winter Meeting of the Mass. Board of Agri- 
cu.ture. 

The sixth annua] meeting opened at Am- 
herst, at the Mass. Agr. College, on Tuesday, 
President Clark in the chair. Col, Wilder 
made a brief address to the students. Presi- 
dent Clark then opened the general exercises 
by an address. .He spoke of the advantages 
of an agricultural college to the industrial in- 
terests of the farm, of the well selected loca- 








College, with library, lectures, cabinets, ete, 


agricultural cabinet, laboratory, planthouse~ 


ali of which show an auspicious beginning; 
also commending the students,—96 having 
entered—35 of whom had pledged themselveg 


to a farmer’s life—Dr. Goesman, Professor of 7 
Chemistry, the model farm, etc.; 10 acres had 


been underdrained, old buildings and fenceg 
removed, 20 acres prepared for vineyard, 200 
tons of hay secured, 2,400 bushels of corn 
raised, etc. He next presented the great 
wants of the college, enumerating the. need 
of a drill hall for the military department, @ 
room for the students as a literary home, 
library and lecture rooms, with farm build 
ings, etc., for the supply of all of which the 
college must look to the farmers of Massachu- 
setts. A $100,000 iabor fund is needed to 
keep the college filled with students.—Boston 
Cultivator. 


+e 


Foot-Rot in Sheep. 
“Office of Chief Inspector of Sheep, 
“ BRISBANE, 8th June, 1868. 

“Srr: As many inquiries have lately been 
made of me as to the efficacy of carbolic acid 
in the cure of foot-rot in sheep, I have thé 
honor to report that I placed myself in com 
munication with the Chief Inspector of Sheep 
for Victoria on the subject, and find that i 
has been reported to him as an efficacious 
remedy for this disease. The mode of apply: 
ing it is by mixing it with an adherent and 
greasy substance, capable ‘of forming a pla® 
ter, which can be made to adhere to the amk 
mal’s foot for two or three days, preventing” 





the contact of the air, and allowing time for} 
the application to produce its effect. But, aa) 
the flocks affected with foot-root are in most) 
instances tog numerous to admit of dressing | 


each individual sheep separately in this way, 
a more speedy mode of application is by using 
a shallow trough, similar to that used in the 
application of arsenic for the same purpose 
This is filled with the medicated mixture, and 
the sheep (after their feet have been carefully 


pared) are made to pass through it. Their; 
feet are thus impregnated with the required: 


substance. I have the honor to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant. 


“P. R. Gorpon, Chief Inspector of Sheqpy 


“The Hon. the Minister for Public Lands” 
—Brisbane Courier, : 





Manufacturing Hay Cheaply. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives 
his mode of manufacturing hay by means of 
modern machinery at a cheap rate. He uses 
the Western hay gatherer for drawing the 
hay from the winrow to the stack. This gath- 
erer is, we understand, made something like 
the old revolving horse-rake, but with larger 
timber. Two of these gatherers are employed 
on the meadow, we suppose for working alter- 
nately, and keeping a constant supply at the 
stack. They probably do not differ materially 
in the amount of work they will perform, from 
the hay-sweep, figured and described on page 
180 of the third volume of Rural Affairs—ex- 
cept that the hay-sweep requires two boys, 
and the revolving gatherer one man. The 
hay-sweep is a cheaper implement, and both 
take the hay directly ‘from the winrow, en- 
tirely obviating the necessity of throwing into 
heaps or cocks. The writer we have reierred 
to, says he can gather the product of 25 acres 
per day (or about 40 tons) with two men and 
two teams, leaving the meadow perfectly clean. 
These two gatherers keep one hay elevator 
(or horse fork) constantly at work at the stack, 
He does not state, but we suppose that he em- 
ploys Palmer’s elevating frame, which stands 
beside the stack, and supports the horse fork 
as it carries the hay upward and then hori- 
zontally, dropping wherever the builder de- 
sires, by one and the same motion of the horse, 
In this way the labor of stacking is much re- 
duced from that required in hand pitching, 
One man consequently does all the stacking, 
and says it is easier to stack after the machine 
than after two men pitching by hand forks. 
The hay is thus easily put up into twenty-ton 
ticks, which expose it but little to the weather. 
They are built about thirty feet high. During 
the past summer he put up about 200 tons, 
He gives the following description of his mode 
of management—followed with good practical 
directions to small farmers, who have but one 
machine ; 

“My plan has generally been to work my 
two mowing machines unti] noon, then take 
the teams from the mowers and work to the 
hay gatherers, and with two extra horses (one 
taking into winrow, the other working to the 
hay elevator) and by the help of four men and 
one boy, I put my hay into stacks in the after 
part of the day. By this plan I can procure 
the best of hay, bright and nice, in the least 


possible time and in the best condition, with 
a trifling expense for labor. 5 

“ I never mow in damp, bad Weather, neither 
do I suffer my hay to get wet by rain or dews, 
or to be unnecessarily scorched by the sun. 
My hay generally weighs heavy, is bright and 
sweet ; stock eat it all, and it keeps well.— 
When farmers find that they can cut, rake, 
gather and put into stack from 12 to 15 acres 
of good meadow per day with four men, one 
boy-and six horses, and thus save it in the 
best possible condition, they begin to think 
that hay harvest is only pastime; that hard 
work has become easy; that the hay ma- 
chinery of the present day is the most com- 
pleté and perfect of any machinery used by 
the farmer. 

-“On smaller farms, where only one mow- 
ing machine is required, farmers will find the 
following plan quick, profitable and easy in 
picking up hay: 

“Start the mower half a day in advance 
and keep it running all the time, provided the 
weather is fair. This gives, on the following” 
day, a sufficient quantity of dry hay to com- 
mence stacking with, keeping one. hay-gath- 
erer running conveying the hay from the 
winrow to the stack, hauling it short dis- 
tances, building a stack on every eight or ten 
acres of land. The horse rake being kept 
in advance of the gatherer, all the hay can be 
put into stack the same day that is sufficiently 
dry to keep well, leaving out to receive a dew 
only what hay the mowing machine has cut 
since three or four o’clock tillsundown. This 
is mostly in a green state, consequently a 
heavy dew falling on it does not hurt its value, 
as it has not been sufficiently cured to receive ° 
any damage.. This will be the first to com- 
mence on the following morning (as soon as 
the dew is off) to stack. It will be found that 
100 or 150 acres of meadow can be put up in 
this way at a very trifing cost, and with but 
little expenditure for labor. 

“ By this method a full day’s mowing can 
be stacked on the following day; at no time 
wil] the farmer be caught with a large quan- 
tity of grass cut down, exposed to rain. All 
the hands required would be one to run the 
mowing machine, one to run the gatherer, one 
to work the fork on elevator, one to stack, a 
boy to ride horse working elevator, a -boy to 
work the hay rake. 





“To save hay at little cost without being 
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unnecessarily scorched by the sun or bleached 

by rain or dews, is the object of every farmer.” 
From the preceding statement, we make 

the following estimate of the cost of cutting, 

making and stacking the hay per ton: 

Two teams for the day 

Two extra horses, afternoon 

Twomen on mowers for the forenoon 


Four men and boy, afternoon 
Wear and tear of mowers and gatherers per day.. 


Which, at one and a half tons per acre, or 37 
tons on the 25 acres, will be 45 cents. per ton, 
all told. Some will vary the estimate, and 
put the horse labor lower, as teams must be 
otherwise idle at this time of year; and others 
will regard the eharge for wear of mowers as 
too high. The results will not probably differ 
greatly, however, from those we have given. 
With heavier grass, at two or two and a half 
tons per acre, the expense per ton would of 
course be less. 

If the barn is near the meadow, and the 
road-way is smooth, the hay-sweep will carry 
the hay directly to the barn floor, ready for 
the horse-fork. Perhaps the “gatherers” may 
be used for the same purpose, when barn 
d‘orage instead of stacking is practiced. 
' The following is this writer’s description of 
protecting hay ricks from rain and storms, 
from which some of our readers may perhaps 
obtain valuable practical suggestions : 

“When I finish my rick, which is generally 
from 30 to 35 feet in length on the top, I al- 
ways put the top layer on with long slough 
grass, so as to shed water effectually. I then 
fasten this to the other hay and cause the en- 
tire top of the rick to be firm and solid, by 
the use of three half-inch round iron rods, 
from 10 to 12 feetlong. I have an eye turned 

on one end, and the other end drawn sharp 
to a point. 
the rick by thrusting these rods from the top 
of the rick to the centre, placing one at each 
end and one in the middle. Then I place a 
small cord through the eye part of each and 
tie each end to a heavy rail, which I allow to 
hang at each side of the rick and below the 
roof. This holds the entire top very firm and 
substantial, and also makes the rick have a 
tendency to settle perfectly straight. No 
storm can blow off any hay, or allow the top 
layer of long slough grass to move—conse- 
quently the roof sheds rain all the year.— 
Never allow the rails, from an insufficiency of 


I then fasten the entire roof of 


be apt to take water wherever they rest, but 
hang them at the sides. After the rick set 
tles, and leaves the rods projecting above the 
top of the rick, the rails can be taken off and 
the rods driven down. Ricks fastened in this 
manner, will always save well from damage! 
by exposure to the weather. One set of rodg 
for this purpose will last a lifetime with care” 
Country Gent. 


Convenient Farm Buildings. 
The Northern States of America requifé 
more attention to convenience in the erection] 
of barns, stables and sties, than in a more 
moderate climate; and not only-should thea¢ 
buildings be contrived so as to avoid the ne 
cessity of the attendants going repeatedly int 
the winter storms, but the dung ought to Be 
removed by trap-doors into cellars, wher 
carts or sleighs can be backed up to the acct 
mulation and clear away at any time it is com 
venient, independent of frost. When thrown} 
into a yard it freezes up, and cannot be movet 
till late in the spring, and consequently lias) 
not time to rot; for while the frost remains it 
it, there is no change from the raw state i) 
which ic is thrown away from the cattle. 

There are other considerations; and whel 
a gentleman is having his cow stables put 0p, 
and also his sheep pens or his horse stalls, pig 
gery, &c., he may, with very little contrivane® 
manage that those who have constantly to at 
tend to the cattle, and be about among te 
animals of all descriptions, can get to thei 
departments along some covered way, W ch 
may be useful for other purposes than the g 
ing to and fro in bad weather. In case the 
conveniences are brought to bear in any larg 
establishment, it would increase the regula 
in feeding and every other attention, and s@ 
time. In any well arranged farm premises,i 
would be easy to turn the ventilating pip 

from the apartments where the warm bre 

of the animals would pass, in such a way ti 
a lot of laying hens would be benefited by @ 
gentle heat thus conveyed. There are scd \ 
of little schemes whi-h can be devised, whit 
like the one just mentioned, could be madet 
tell in some way for convenience and pi of 
without costing aught more when once dé 

Country Gent. : 








The State Agricultural College, at Ord 
Maine, was opened for students on the # 





cord, to lie on the roof of the rick, as it will 


of September. 
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Eggs by the Pound. 


One of our exchanges has started this idea: 
a few days since, while making our purchases 
of provisions in the market, we were forcibly 
struck with the difference in size between the 
eggs in the baskets of several farmers, although 
the price asked was the same for each. So 
great was the disparity that we purchased a 
dozen each from three different baskets, and 
for the purpose of ascertaining their weights 
correctly, took them to the warehouse of Fair- 
banks & Ewing, where they were carefully 
weighed on Fairbank’s standard scales, with 
the following results: No. 1, 1 Ib. 10} oz.; 
No. 2, 1 Ib. 74 0z.; No. 8,1 1b. 83.02. It will 
be seen that there was a difference of nearly 
half a pound between Nos. 1 and 8, and yet 
the price asked for them by those who had 
them for sale, was the same. It may be said 
that this is an extreme case; we admit that it 
may be ‘so considered, but if we take the 
weights of Nos. 1 and 2, we find a difference 
of nearly three ounces, or a little more than 
twelve per cent. As great difference is fre- 
quently found in the weight of oats, corn, 
wheat, and other grains, and this disparity is 
largely increased where the measurer is skill- 
ful at his business. We should, be glad to 
have the opinion of practical farmers on this 
subject.— Mass. Ploughman. 

Thick vs. Thin Sowing. 

The question of Thick versus Thin Sowing 
still remains a debatable one. ‘As the season, 
however, for wheat sowing is now coming in, 
it may be useful to call the attention of our 
readers to an experiment made in France, 
where, as in England, the custom of thick 
sowing has been the rule time out of mind. 
M.Vilmorin gives the usual amount of seed 
wheat in France at three hectolitres (or 8} 
bushels) per hectare, or rather more than three 
bushels per acre, which is about the average 
sown in this country; and he estimates the 
number of grains per square metre, or yard, 
in that quantity at 450. “It is evident,” he 
says, “that no one, in sowing so thickly, 





thinks or expects that this number of seeds |) 


on the square yard should germinate, grow 
Up, produce grain, and ripen so many plants 
of wheat; for experience proves that the 
richest and best manured soil would be insuf- 
ficient to carry out such a production, which 
reckoning only one ear to the stem and forty 


less than 120 hectolitréfper hectare (or about 
133 bushels per a¢re); but we know that many 
grains buried too deep do not vegetate, and 
that others near the surface are the prey of 
birds, field-miée, and other causes of destruc- 
tion; in fact, we sow too thick to have the 
plants thick enough.” : 

But we set out with the intention of giving 
the results of the experiments of M. Vilmo-- 
rin, and must now hasten to do so. The ex- 
tent of land on which it was made consisted 
of five acres, of about 120 square yards each. 
This was divided into five equal parts, num- 
bered one to five. In No. 1, the rows were’ 
about 7 inches apart, and the seed in the rows 
at the same distance—there being, therefore, 
25 to the square yard. In No. 2, the rows 
were the same distance from each other, but 
the seeds at about 6} inches, or say 33 to the 
square yard. In No. 3, the rows preserved 
the same distance, but the seeds were planted 
at 3} inches, of 50 to the square yard. In No. 
4, the rows were only 34 inches from each 
other, and the seeds the same distance, giving 
100 to the square yard. In No. 5, the rows 
were at 34 inches apart, but the seeds only 12 
inches, giving 200 to the square yard. We 
should state that the soil was of a sandy char- 
acter, and of an average degree of fertility, 
and had received a light manuring with horse 
dung. The following were the results: 
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Weight of grain per litre, in grammes. 


Weight of grain in kilos .... 


Number of grains per square yard..... 
Weight of seed’in grammes............ 
Gross produce in kilos ....sceces seeces 





ains to the ear, would represent a return of no 


These figures, the author says, 
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themselves, for a Mince at, them shows that, 
in proportion as the quantity of seed increases, 
we find not 6nly the quantity of grain pro- 
duced but also its specific weight decreases in 
regular proportion, or,*in other words, its 
quality. The quantity of straw in each does 
not much differ, except in No. 3, which was 
lodged more than the others. The seed was 
the Red Scotch. The little difference in the 
straw, as the experimenter observes, shows 
that a plant of wheat requires more from the 
land in forming and ripening thegrain, than 
it does to develop itself from its germination 
to the period of flowering; and that where 
we plant ten seeds, we must not look for more 
than two or three to arrive at perfection. The 
writer adds that the ears were finer, longer, 
and contained more grains in the thin-sown 
parcels, and that the straw, while stronger, 
was neither too harsh nor bent, nor were there 
amongst them a greater number of backward 
ears than amongst the close-planted. 

In Italy they. grow wheat expressly for 
plaiting—the straw being the first and the 
grain only the secondary consideration, They 
there sow very thick to get the straw as fine 
and white as possible. As to the ears, the 
finest are not more than an inch and a half 
(five centimetres) long, and most of them -not 
more than half that length; but they use the 
grain for seed, if harvested well, and obtain 
good average crops from it—Mark Lane Ex. 


2eoe 


om 
Hogs vs. Sheep. 

In the Prairie Farmer of Nov. 28, Merino 
gives hogs and corn a “hefty” blow with his 
brief statement of “facts,” that have not 
proved to be “facts,” at least in my experi- 
ence. He says: “There is no other manner 

- of farming by which land will be so rapidly 
worn out and impoverished as by turning it 
all into pork, by corn and hog raising.” I 
should judge, by his lofty attitude, and the 
disdain with which he looks down from his 
giddy height on his humble, swinish neigh- 
bors, that this was about his first ride on this 
splendid new hobby-of his. 

While all wool growers, and swine breeders 
too, are pleased to see Merino see and think 
for himself, and tell his neighbors what he 
sees, they see nothing very remarkable in 
growing severity-five bushels of corn per acre 
on an old pasture, nor in the fact that an old, 
worn-out field does not produce half the 








amount. 
tures, and hog pastures too, that can es 


be made to exceed that amount in an on 


nary season. 

The fact is, there is no animal that produ 
more or better manure, in proportion to @ 
feed consumed, than the hog. And a splend 
way to enrich a field is to “hog down” ach 
of corn, oats, or other grain, then feed aWhi 
on the same ground. There is, therefore,i 
need of running down or impoverishing 
by hog raising. It is altogether bad manage 


ment that does it by any system of sto 


raising. And at the present prices of we 


and pork, Merino’s neighbor can occasional 


buy a flock of sheep and manure his 
with their carcasses, and then grow rich, whi 
Merino ekes out a precarious existence, Mi 


withstanding he makes seventy-five bushel 


of corn per acre on his old pastures. 

Now, while I ama hog and corn raiser, 
am also a wool grower, and think I can 
both sides of this question with an impart 
eye; and I want té dispense with neither m 
hogs nor my sheep. 


my grass and corn, and turn them, all il 
greenbacks— Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





The Tobacco Trade of Baltimore. 
The following is a statement of the tobad 
trade of Baltimore for the past: year :- 


On account of the partial failure of 
crops both of Maryland and Ohio, and 


which our trade chiefly consists, we have® 


report a reduced business for the year past 
It will be seen by the tables annexed # 


at the opening of the year the stock in walt 
houses was 8,506 hhds. of all kinds of la 


that the total inspections. (including % 


hhds. reinspected) were 37,959, making an a 


gregate supply for the year of 46,465 I 
from which we deduct the total shipments 
deliveries, leaving present stock in warehous 
8,779 hhds., differing but little from the st 
of the previous year, same time, and compalt 
with former years is very small. The 
remaining in warehouses is held and class : 


as follows: 
Ohfo Leaf 
Maryland, and Scraps. 
In first hands, “hhds..... 950 1700 
Speculators... 0... eese++ 700 900 
Dealers and Munufact’rs. 200 50 
Shippers. ....00eseee+ ++ +1600 1850 
4500 


Total...... 


3450 


[FEBRrvant 


There are scores of old sheep pag 


I want my sheep toi 
my grass, hay, stalks, &c., and my hogs to el 
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Entirely independent of the above figures, 
embracing inspections and shipments which 
are exclusively the operations of our State 
warehouses, there were received here in tran- 
situ during the past year upwards of 5,000 
hhds. Virginia and Kentucky leaf and stems. 

MaryYLaND Lea¥.—Of this description the 
stock on hand at the beginning of the year 
1868 was 5,616 hhds., of which 3,116 hhds. 
were in the hands of shippers. The crop re- 
ceived during the year (after deducting rein- 
spection) very little exceeded 26,000 hhds., 
making a very limited supply for the year, and 
necessarily restricting foreign shipments, com- 
pared with former years., Prices have ruled 
higher than in the preceding year, and for 
some months past low grades have ranged 
from $1.50 to $2 per 100 above the values cur- 
rent at the opening of the year. The stock 
of Maryland remaining in warehouses in esti- 
mated at 3,560 hhds., of which 1,600. hhds. are 
in the hands» of shippers, 950 in first hands, 
and the residue, 900 hhds., held by speculators 
and manufacturers. 

With regard to the new crop of Maryland, 
we are not disposed to speculate, though by 
general concession it will prove larger than 
that of 1867. The ground leaves that have 











been received were rather ordin-ry in quality. 

Onto Lear.—The stock of this description | 
at the close of the year 1867 was yery small; | 
only 600 hhds. in first hands, which, with the 
short crop that comprised the receipts of 1868, | 
furnished a very modcrate supply compared | 
with former years; yet, with reduced require. 
ments for France, and but little for other | 
European markets excepting Spain, the sup- | 
ply was found ample, the market ruling very | 
dull and heavy for most of the year, any im- 
provement in prices that was gained the first | 
six months, was subsequently lost. Stock at | 
close of the year in all hands, 4,500 hhds., of | 
Which 1,800 hhds. are hel! by shippers, 1, 700 
are in first hands, and the residue held by 
speculators and others. 

In regard to the new crop it is estimated at | 
14 to 15,000 hhds., and is represented as de- | 
ficient in quality. These facts being generally | 
admitted, are worthy of note; further than | 
this, however, is altogether speculation. 

Kentuoxy Tosacco. —Inspections for the 
past year have been 1,019 hhds. ‘The trade | 
in this staple has been an unsatisfactory one | 
during the past six months; orders for Europe 
Were suspended since June last, and the home ' 


trade has been hampered for want of proper 
and prompt arrangements of the new tax sys- 
tem on manufactured goods. -Receivers in 
this market show every disposition to revive 
the trade in Kentucky leaf, and with the pros- 
pect of having a semi-monthly line of steamers 
to Bremen during the present year, we may 
have fair prospects of supplying the conti- 
nental markets from this port, on as favorable 
terms.as from New York or New Orleans. 
Stock remaining in warehouses 829 hhds.— 
Prices for the old crop close as follows: Lugs, 
light and heavy, $8 to $10; Medium Leaf, $10 
to $12; fair to fine do. $12 to $14; selections, 
$14 to $18. 


Exports of Tobacco from the Port of Baltimore 
Sor the last thirteen years. 





Rotter- 
dam. 
5.632 

21,137 

16.198 


Allother 
France, 
5.766 
9.959 
6,320 
5,863 
7.459 
6,383 
4471 
6.215 
6,825 
8,311 
16,935 
7,438 
4, 601 


Amster- 
Brem’n. dam. 

9,381 
22,190 
15,205 
14,350 
15,686 
11.672 
15,172 
32,982 
24,700 
19,180 
16,542 
18,034 
my aig 7, 179 


Ti bacco Inapections. at Baltimore for the last thir- 
teen years. 





Kent'y and 
Ohio. othr kinds. 
9.644 1.251 
21.605 
15.396 
21,961 
17.022 
13.5€0 
14.152 
23,000 
15.331 
22.300 
7.640 
12 959 
10 097 


Maryland, 
27 .064 


41 337 
oe 31 ,515 


905 

566 
3.077 
2,140 
2.267 
3.646 
8 012 
2,700 
3.022 
3,1€9 
1 608 
1,563 


47,305 
52,852 





| Statement of Inspections, Exports and Stocks of 


Tobacco for the past twelve years. 





Inspections. Exported. Stocks. 
. 37.959 32,800 7 
61.930 
52.663 
42,605 
45,052 


47, 162 4, 584 


Not one of the sixteen varieties of horses 


found in the geological deposits of this conti- 
nent was in.existence when the .white man 
came to settle here, 
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Horticultural Questions Answered. 
As the questions asked by the Holmes Co. 
(Miss.) correspondent of the Rural, refer to 
subjects of much int rest in the South, it may 
not be amiss for one who has made the mat- 
ters referred to a professional study, to attempt 
an answer. 
1. The wild native grapes of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi* make fair wine; but, 
like the Scuppernong, Catawba and Isabella, 
their juice needs sugar to produce the best 
wine they are capable of making. At the 
Longworth (Cincinnati) wine factory rock 
candy is used as the best form of sugar to in- 
crease the alcohol, strength and keeping quali- 
ties of the fermented juice of American grapes. 
To affirm that alcohol made from candy is 
better than that derived from sugar without 
first transforming it into candy, is to assert 
what is not true. In this age of chemical ex- 
act science, it is folly to attempt anything like 
humbug in the manufacture of wine from 
grapes or other fruit. Use instruments to 
measure the amount of saccharine matter and 
of acids present in the must, and be governed 
by the results. The useful art of wine-making 
is acquired, like all others, by practice and 
study. 
2. Wild grapes dried will sell as fruit, not 
as “ raisins.” 
8. It will pay handsomely to take the pits 
out of our Southern plums, dry them in houses 
built for the purpose, and send them to North- 
ern markets. Plums are scarce at the North, 
and they may be raised in any quantity in the 
South, by keeping hogs and poultry in plum 
orchards. The same remarks apply to peaches 
and cherries. Movable shelves, made of frames 
with open work, like a cane-seat chair, of bas- 
ket splints, willow or twine, are best to spread 
fruit on in a proper kiln. The furnace is made 
of stone or brick. Where delicious blackber- 
ries can be bought at. a dollar a bushel, and 
for less money, it will pay to dry them for 
market. 
4. Of figs, one can raise from one to three 
hundred bushels per acre in the cotton States. 
They contain much fruit sugar; and it will 
pay to grow them for hogs, as the writer 
knows from experience, and still better to dry 
them for human consumption. There is art 
in the business of making the’ best boxes for 
putting up figs and other fruit. Southern 


whole trade has yet to be developed im the 
South. : 


5. It will pay to ship pears and nectari 


from Mississippi to New York and Boston. 


6. Southern peas grown with corn had, a 


a general thing, better be eaten by hogs and 
other stock where they stand in thé field. “If 


wanted for seed or hay, cultivate them sepe 
rately. If for hay, mow before the seed 
ripe, and cure carefully to save the leaves 
the plant. Clover is much easier cured, ant 
makes rather better hay. Northern farme 
never raise our Southern pea—the clima 
forbids. 

7. At present ptices it will pay better™ 
raise the Northern navy bean South, tha 
any other legume. The Lima bean also payi 
handsomely in the South to send North. 

8. The mineral theory of Liebig and Pelk 
holt is not sustained by experience.—D. La 
in Rurat New Yorker. 





An Exce.itent FertiiizEer.—The Jour 
nal of Chemistry says that one of the vey 
best fertilizers used upon the farm for all 
cereal grains and root crops may be made 
the following manner: 

Take one barrel of pure, finely ground bong 
and mix with it a barrel of good wash ashe 
duriag thé mixing add, gradually, about thi 
pailsful of water. The heap may be, m 
upon the floor of an out-building or upon @f 
barn floor; and by the use of a hoé the bom 
and ashes must be thoroughly blended @ 
gether. The water added is just sufficier 
liberate the caustic alkalies, potash and soil 
and these act upon the gelatine of the bom 
dissolving the little atoms, forming a kindé 
soap, and fitting it for plant aliment. Int 
way the most valuable constituents of 
bone can be made immediately available, @ 
the addition of potash and soda aids in @ 
formation of. a fertilizer of inestimable vali 
A gill of this mixture, plated in a hill of cof 
will work wonders. It is excellent for g 
vegetables, and for all kinds of roots. ItW 
be ready for use in a week after it is made. 


Muck should never be taken to thé fie t 
rect from the swamps. It should be expo 
to the atmosphere for six months or 








fruit growers must find their mechanics, with 
sample boxes, and set them at work. The 


the longer the better, and composted wi 
lime or unleached ashes. a 
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The Peanut—Mode of Culture. 
Compared with cotton and tobacco, the 
chief money crops of this section, tht of pea- 
nuts is much more profitable. The cultivation 
is as easy as that of corn, as is shown by the 
fact that some planters have fields of a hun- 
dred acres or more. Bit there are certain 
conditions necessery to success, and these 
must be rigidly observed, whether on a large 
or small scale. These conditions are a free 
light soil, and the presence of an abundant 
supply of calcareous matter—either marl or 
lime. Both of them abound in lower Vir- 
ginia, and hence the eminent success which 
has attended the cultivation. Where neither 
lime nor marl is accessible, ashes serve as a 
good substitute. Theoretically, we should 
conclude that bone dust, or the superphos- 
phates, would answer a useful purpose. At 
any rate, the latter might be used to advantage 
as a fertilizer, equally with guano. We new 
append specific directions for every part of 
the management : 
The land should be of medium quality, not 
too stiff, nor very light. - Peas raised on the 
former are of a dark color; on the latter 
bright. 
If the land has not been previously limed 
or marled, apply fifty bushels of lime, or a 
hundred and fifty bushels of mar! to the acre. 
It is best to follow corn with peanuts, but 
they do not come well after potatoes. A 
great object is to have clean land. It is gene- 
rally considered an exhaustive crop, but it is 
not more so than others, provided the vines 
—which make excellent provender—are allow- 
ed to remain on the land. Successive crops 
may be grown on the same ground if manure 
Is used. 

Commence ploughing shallow with a single 

plough in March or April, according to the 
weather. 
_About the 10th to 20th of May, throw up 
Tidges three feet apart, which are to be re- 
duced in height to about three inches above 
the general level of the field. Then. plant at 
distances of eighteen inches in the-row, drop- 
ping two seeds in a place, and covering to the 
depth of an inch to an inch and a. half. 

In about a week or ten days they will 
begin to come up. As it isa great object to 
get a good stand, the missing hills should be 
replanted at-the earliest mfement. 


give a light ploughing, throwing the ¢arth 
from the vines, and follow with the hoe, 
thoroughly removing all the grass from the 
row. 

Plough again as soon as the grass reappears 
using a double shovel or cultivator, and the 
hoe as before directed. 


Next comes the time for laying by, the 
vines having grown half way across the space 
between the rows. This is done by running 
a mouldboard once in the middle between 
the rows, and drawing the earth up to the 
rows with the hoe, care being taken not to 
cover the vines, nor to make the ridge too 
high. Where there is grass in the row it 
must be pulled up by hand. . 


The time for harvesting the crop is from 
the 15th to the 30th of October. When the 
weather is settled and favorable, take three-» 
pronged forks, bent like a hoe, and loosen the 
vines along the rows. Hands follow the dig- 
gers, pull up the vines, shake the earth from 
them, and leave them in the same place. In 
dry weather they will be sufficiently cured in 
two days to be shocked. 


In shocking, provide stakes seven feet long 
sharpened at both ends; then lay two fence 
rails on the ground as a foundation, but with 
supports underneath to afford perfect ventila- 
tion The stakes axe stuck in the ground at 
proper intervals between the rails, and the 
stacks built up around them, and finished off 
by acap of straw. The diameter of the stack 
is measured by the length of the vine. 

After remaining about two weeks in the 
stack, the picking should be begun, taking off 
none but the matured pods. These are to be 
carried. to the barn and prepared for market 
by fanning and cleaning. Some planters even 
go to the trouble of washing, in order to have 
a brighter and more attractive article. 


The whole cost of cultivation and prepara- 
tion for market is about $40 per acre. The 
average yield is fifty bushels to the acre 
though some land will yield over a hundred 
bushels. 

Though the product has been largely on the 
increase for several years, yet the demand 
increases in an equal proportion, so that the 
peanut— especially the large Virginia variety 
—is fast. becoming the most popular nut in 
the country. Its use is rapidly extending 
throughout the North and West.— Petersburg 





As soon as the grass makes its appearance, 


Index. 
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on me, not only as an admirer, but a devoted 
friend to the interests of the Farmer.” 
From gn old subscriber in St. Louis county 
Missouri: “I hope never to lose sight of your 
valuable journal.” 
From Shelbyville, Tenn.: “ Enclosed please 
find subscription fo your magazine, valuable 
to all classes, mere especially to the farmer, 
I think I know how to appreciate your mag 
zine, though a merchant.” : 
From Kentucky: “I wish to subscribe for 
the American Farmer. 
year, but do not consider it suitable for this 
latitude or any other.” 
The Petersburg Index says: 
“The American Farmer, for January, 180 
—published by Worthington & Lewis, Balti 
more, Md., at $2a year. This is one of the 
best of our monthly exchanges, being com 
ducted with great dignity, and very mua 
BALTIMORE. with reference to the necessities of Virginia 
—————— = | agriculture. The table of contents in the 
Good Words. number before us is very or se ~~ 
“Always sensible, judicious and practical,’ | * great os asa stati posi 
are terms of commendation applied to the We heartily comme . ate 
Farmer, by a Southern statesman whose name eee rE oll 
is familiar to very many of our readers. It January number just - “ a 
is to our mind great praise, made greater by looked through it. Wou , —— a ‘ 
the source from which it comes—laudatum could be induced to take, read and - “7 
vire laudato. | such valuable matter. . J. Ea 
Vinatara, Jan. 6, 1860. | SaLupDA, Middlesex Co., Va. ~ 
Gentlemen: Enclosed I send my subscrip- If your paper could be placed in the hai 
tion to the “ Farmer” for the coming year. I of every farmer in Eastern Virginia, therell 
sot a very high value upon your magazine, | 1, such thing as estimating its value. 
and would not be without it. It is always | +4.. the valuable-infomation it containg, 
sensible, judicious and practical. 1 wish every | jove to read it. Whenever it comes, Ir 
farmer in the South were a subscriber to it. entirely through before I look into any othtt 
Very respectfully, yrs., paper. 
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A subscriber in Delaware says: “I received 
yesterday your bill for my subscription to 
your admirable paper, the American Farmer. 
Please find amount enclosed, elso accept my 
thanks for the good your magazine has done 
me over and above the cost of subscription.” 

Another, writing from Charlestown, Va., 
says: “I herewith send you my subscription 
with a sincere desire for the enlarged circula- 
tion and abundant success (well and richly 
merited) of the Farmer.” 

Another from West Virginia: “I consider 
it the most valuable agricultural paper now 
published for the latitude I am in, and hope 
to see it for a long time to come.” 

From Memphis, Tenn.: “You may coupt 


Potatoes Extraordinary—The Peoria (iy 
Democrat is credited in one of our exchange 
as saying that, the editor “knows a @ 
who can raise five thousand bushels of po 
per acre—at least “at the rate of that qua 
—for he lifted “one bushel of potatoes @ 
a piece of ground not more than two feet 
diameter.” : 

Our readers will see that what we said 
month is quickly coming to pass. It will 
take long to “stock the continent,” at® 
rate, with the “new varieties.”—Ep. Fak 





Edw'd J. Eoans & Co.—We call atten 
to the advertisemerit of these gentlemen, 
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Railroads and Canals. 

The Old Farmer is greatly interested in the 
stir that is being made in the matter of those 
great improvements that are opening ways to 
the markets of the world for the untold riches 


of the interior. Agriculture prospers in pro- | 


portion to its ability to get to market cheaply, 
and cheap transportation comes of various 
and competing outlets. We wish well, there- 
fore, to all. Weare heartily interested in our 
great Maryland Highway, not only for its 
great material value to our State and city, but 
it appeals to our pride by its works of wonder 
and enterprise, and the grand manner in which 
it reaches out its iron arms to gather in the 
harvests of distant regions. And surely we 
can not but anticipate with pleasure the open- 
ing of a road from Baltimore to the Potomac, 
so full of promise to our friends of Southern 
Maryland, and making so desirable a connec- 
tion with our Virginia neighbors. Let due 
honor be given to our farmer Governor, to 
whose energy and perseverance this improve- 
ment is chiefly due. These with the many 
shorter lines, traversing nearly all the coun- 


ties, make a railroad system for the State, | 
which will stimulate production throughout | 


her borders, open up her least known terri- 
tory, and pour unmeasured wealth into her 
great centre of trade. 

We do not the less, for our interest in these, 
wish well to the projected or consummated 
enterpfises of our neighbors, and cannot get 
in the least out of temper, if they show a dis- 
position to be a little out of temper with us. 
Our Washington neighbors (some of them) | 
have raised a muss, not to say. a ridiculus 
mus, about a great many railroads they wish 


to make, in and out of that city of great dis- 


the waste places be made rich and the wilder- 
hess to bloom. Let the grandest old State 
have a city by the sea shore that shall rival 
Venice in her days of glory, and inspire the 
song of some Schiller or Shakspeare to come. 
But let us have peace. That is the chief 
| thing. What if Mr. Garrett runs his Balti- 
| More wagons up the Shenandoah, and the 
| South Branch, and brings down a few loads 
| of corn to market, he is only helping Virginia 
| people after all; it is all peace. Our good 
neighbor, the Richmond Whig, berates this 
| Civil gentleman; calls him names—outlandish 
| names— Von Bismark Garrett—as if he were 
| coming into Virginia to blow things up gene- 
| rally with needle guns; whereas he only builds 
| railroads, and takes up to the people, tea and 
| coffee and such peaceful things, and brings 
| back their wheat and corn to market. He 
| will hot burn a barn or a mill in all the Valley. 
| Neither will he stop the course of her rivers, 
nor the current of that mighty traffic, that is 
| destined to flow by the nearest channel to the 
| Atlantic. 





aed ee 4 


Mr. Dickens on Farming. 


Mr. Charles Dickens, in a recent number of 
| his paper (All the Year Round), says: “The 
_ part of the holding of a farmer or land Owner 
| which pays best for cultivation, is the small 
estate within the ring fence of his skull. Let 
him begin with the right tillage of his brains, 
and it shall be well with his grains, roots, 








herbage and forage, sheep and cattle; they 


shall thrive, and he shall thrive. ‘ Practice 
with science, is now the adopted motto of 
the Royal Agricultural Society.” 
It must be allowed that no one should know 
better than Mr. Dickens the money value of 


tances, mainly for the purpose, as it seems, of | brains. He took home from a few months 
getting coal cheap, of circumventing the | harvest in Yankeedom, a hundred thousand 
President of the Balto. and Ohio Railroad, | dollars or so of gold, the price of the brain 


their Napoleon ITI. Strawberry. “A 


and of somehow “ getting around” Baltimore. | 
We can satisfy them on the cual question by | 
handing over to their exclusive use our 200 | 
miles of canal; for the rest, let them get | 
around us as best they can. 
Our Virginia friends are full of grand en- 
terprises, in which we heartily wish them all | 
success. Let them make their great Western | 
tailroad connection, and with their big canal | 
turn the waters of the Ohio into the Chesa- 
Peake. If they have the shortest routes to 
the ocean, let them get the good of it, and. 
With the flood of wealth that shall come, let | 


work of one small head. 

There is sure profit in brains well used. 
The talk about farming being unprofitable, 
and country life stupid and uninteresting, is 
the merest nonsense. Farming is profitable 
where brains are rightly used upon it, and 
where the contrary is the case, there is either 
want of brains or want of their proper appli- 
cation. If-a man has a head, and it is not a - 
good one for farming, let him turn it to some 
other purpose, for brains will surely tell some- 
where. If he has none, or only an indifferent 
good one, let him admit that fact, and not 
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make it more apparent, by insisting that there 
is no profit in farming. 

There is profit enough to gratify a reason- 
able, that is, a moderate desire for wealth. 
Those who make haste to be rich, go to cities, 
and make haste more commonly to their ruin. 
But there is moderate profit on. the farm for 
the mere hand labor of a diligent young man, | 
and increasing profit, in exact proportion to 
his increasing knowledge of his business and 
the prudence and judgment with which he 
applies that knowledge. 





Bad Reasoning. —There is something aggra- 
vating in the very cool way in which ignorant 
people deliver themselves of—not opinions, 
for that is too dignified a term for their utter- 
ances, but—notions, which they take at second 
hand and don’t know how to use. Some one, 
in the following paragraph, which we find 
straying around, is doubtless felicitating him- 
self in the superior profit of a small grain and 
grass farm over cotton planting, and reasons 
thus: 

“To cultivate and gather a hundred acres | 
in corn, and a hundred in cotton and prepare 
the cotton for market, ordinarily requires the 
labor of ten hands, the entire year; while two 
or three hands, with a gang plough, seed drill, 
harrow, &c., five or six weeks at seeding time, 
and with a reaper, horse-rake, thresher, &c., 





Sold.— When a journal that has the confi- 
dence of its readers is sold in one sense, the 
readers are “sold” in another sense. <A cor 
respondent of the Gardener’s Monthly tells to 
that journal the story, that a year ago he sent 
a communication to another journal which he 
names, exposing the pretensions of a be-puffed 
new grape called “ Main’s Seedling Grape” 
That journal is quoted as agreeing entirely 


with the writer in the following words: “We 


believe the ‘Main Seedling’ or ‘Main Grape’ 
to be the Concord, notwithstanding the rose 
colored advertisements that have from time 
to time been published.” In the sequel itis 
in evidence that a fuss being made about if 
nothing further was said except in the shape 
of a “rose colored advertisement” of large 
size, all on the side of the grape; and further, 


that when the said journal published the re 


port of the State Horticultural Society, whieh 
condemned the grape in almost its own words 
that part of it only which spoke of this grape 
was stricken out. 


This able journal was established, as ap) 


pears in its prospectus quoted by the write, 


| on account of “demand felt” in Northern 


ciety “ for a journal in this department” (hor 
ticulture) “of high tone and liberal ideas.” 


oo 


The Little “ Delaware.” —This is a dear little 
grape, 2s every one will allow, but not profit 








and the same length of time at harvest, is 
about all the labor required on a two hundred 
acre farm, devoted to small grain and grasses.” 

Suppose the cotton planting took ten times 
ten hands, provided the value of the product 
was ten times increased. Why not argue 
against a cotton factory on the same prin- 
ciple? The more hands the better, if they are 
profitably employed. Whether ten hands on 
a cotton plantation will make more than two 
or three or four on a grain and grass farm, is 
the only question that any one need concern 
about. Two bales to the acre on a hundred 
acres, at the present price of a hundred dol- 
lars per bale, would not only beat this grain 
and grass man, but buy his farm. 





Imported Fowls.—Messrs. A. B. Neill & Co., 
New Lisbon, Ohio, offer imported fowls for 
sale. We have seen and examined a pair of 
“Black Spanish” fowls. purchased of them, 
and are fully satisfied they are what they are 
represented to be—pure imported fowls.— 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


able for common cultivation. The vine is# 
| poor grower, and the grapes few and far be 
| tween, like other good things. We are gli, 
| therefore, to copy what is said of it by a Mas 
correspondent in the Gardener's Monthly; 
| says: “I put this first, because in my expert 
ence it stands at the head of the entire iit 
The secret of success with it, seems to be higt 
culture. No other vine in my grounds 

| borne this year so abundantly, and the clit 


large as ordinary Dianas. In the spring® 
67, I applied to one vine, a wheelbarrow 10m 
of hen manure, spreading it six or eight 
from the stem, and this vine presented 
year, one of the most splendid displays 
fruit that ever gladdened a gardener’s ey@ 





Wm. H. Lyman’s “Floral Guide.”—™ 
call attention to the advertisement of: 
Lyman, which will be found in our advelt 
ing columns. The “Guide” is sent free™ 


ten cents. 





[Fusruant 


| ters and berries were, very many of thems 


customers and to all others upon receiph@™ 
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Book Table. 


Agricultural Report—Commiss’er Capron’s 
Report from the Department of Agriculture 
for 1868 is received. Under the several topics 
of Agricultural Education, Systematic Agri- 
culture, Southern Agriculture, Canadian Re- 
ciprocity, International Exchanges, Diseases 
of Farm Stock, Grapes and Wine, Sub-Trop- 
ical Fruits, &c., he exhibits the relation of 
his Department to the general agricultural 
interes's of the country, gives an account of 
its condition and operations in the past- year, 
and makes suggestions for the future. 


With those who seem to be best acquainted 
with the general conduct of his department, 
and, with the agricultural community in gen- 
eral, if we may judge from the journals, the 
Commissioner has established a popularity, 
that must give him great encouragement in 
the important work he has upon his hands. 


The Southern Planter and Farmer.—This 
already able journal has further strengthened 
its hands by the association of Major Frank 
G. Ruffin as junior editor. We heartily wel- 
come Major Ruffin back to a field of labor, 
for which, his talents and attainments, and 
his long experience, eminently fit him. 


Hearth and Home.—This is a new candidate 
for favor, among the rural population of the 
country, having an attractive title, and an 
able corps of editors. It is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, and in manner and 
matter makes a very attractive publication.— 
It is published by Pettengill, Bates & Co., N. 
Y. Weekly, at $4 per annum. Donald G. 
Mitchell, the chief editor, is well known as 
one of the most accomplished writers on 
rural affairs in the country. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe is his associate. 

The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs for 1869.—This is the fifteenth number 
of the valyable series, issued by Luther 
Tucker & Son, AJbany, and edited by J. J. 
Thomas. We can hardly speak too strongly 
of these little Annuals. Takiog them from 
the beginning they embrace glmost every 
topic within the scope of improved agricul- 
ture. This number seems to be quite equal 
to its predecessors in interest and value.— 


Vick’s Ilustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide 
for 1869.—Mr. Vick has favored us with a copy 
of his beautifully illustrated catalogue, and 
obligingly offers to send us, without charge, a 
choice selection of seeds. We think we can 
with confidence recommend Mr. Vick’s flower 
seeds, and are sure that those who make their 
selections from his catalogue or leave the 
choice to him, need fear no disappointment. 
He has got to be the Head-Centre of the Flo- 
ral Department of the States, and we have an 
abiding faith that one who loves and lives 
among flowers, as he does, is worthy to be 
trusted. The catalogue is sent to any address 
by mail for ten cents. Address James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue of the Spring and Summer Ex- 
hibitions of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, 1869. 


Pedigrees, Descriptions, Testimonials, &c., 
of Short-Horn Durham Cattle, “Improved 
Kentucky” Sheep, Woburn and Irish Grazier 
Hogs and Cashmere Goats, bred and for sale 
by Robert W. Scott, Frankfort, Ky. 


Ohio Agricultural Report, 1867, Second Series. 
—We have received ti:rough Richard Colvin, 
Esq., of this city, this valuable report, a bound 
‘volume of about 400 pages. 


We have from Henry Taylor & Co., The 
American Agricultural Annual from Orange 
Judd & Co. These little annuals are very 
full of useful matter. For sale by H. Taylor 
& Co. Price 50 cents. 


From Cushings & Co., we haye Gardening 
Sor the South, of which we made a notice last 
month; a valuable work; new editi: n. 

From the same, 7'he Diseases of Sheep, with 
an Essay on Cattle Epidemics, by Henry Clok, 
V. 8. 


The Manufacturer and Builder —The first 
nomber of this new industrial journal has 
made its appearance upon our table. It con- 
sists of thirty-two large quarto pages, cut and 
stitched, with a tinted cover, artistically en- 
graved. The typography and material of 
“The Manufacturer and Builder” are unex- 
ceptionable, and the engravings which accom- 
pany many of its articles harmonize well with 
its general character. 


Demorest’s Monthly, the fashionable lady's 





Price 30 cents, 


parlor magazine, for February. 
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The Southern Review.—The January issue 
of our Baltimore Quarterly is received. We | 
give its attractive table of contents, and need 
only say that the manner in which the several | 
topics are treated justify the high praise the | 
Review has received from competent critics, 
with every successive number. The contents 
are as follows: The Great Error of the | 
Eighteenth Century. The Nature and Laws 
of Light. Waterloo—Napoleon and Welling- | 
ton. The Life and Writings of John Wilson. | 
The Study of Sanskrit. The Early History | 
of Maryland. The Progress of Astronomy. | 
The Seven Years’ War. The Sumpter and | 
Alabama— Admiral Semmes. Northern Geog- | 
raphies. Notices of Books. 


the Statesman is a Baltimore weekly, edited 
with much ability, and published by the 
Maryland Democratic Association. It is 
Democratic in politics, and contains besides, | 
a variety of Editorial Matter, Reviews, Criti- | 
cisms, Correspondence, Poetry, a Summary 
of News, &c. Price $2: Address, “The 
Statesman,” Baltimore. 


The New Eclectic Magazine, published by 
Turnbull & Murdoch, Baltimore. This maga- 
zine is pronounced by the Press of America 
to be the most generally interesting and 
attractive monthly now published in this 


| country. It is a large octavo of 128 pages, 
| beautifully printed on the best toned paper, 


with handsome cover in two colors. The 
contents are made up of the best articles 
selected from the Magazines and Reviews of 
America, England, Germany, and France, 
besides much original matter. It thus com- 
bines in one the best features of al the 
periodical publications of the day. Special 
care is taken to make each number varied 


| and interesting. Biography, Fiction, History, 


Poetry, Science, Art, Wit and Humor, Lité 
rary Reviews, etc., are represented in its 
pages. A handsome steel-plate portrait of 
some distinguished personage, prepared e§- 
pecially for the Magazine, accompanies each 
number. The work is arranged to bind in 
semi-annual volumes of 768 pages each; @ 
Title page and table of Contents for every 
volume being sent to each subscriber. The 
volumes form a most valuable compendium 


| of the best current periodical literature— 


Blackwood’s Magazine for December : 

DovuBLEs AND Quits: a Comedy of Errors, 
Part IL—A very amusing story of mistaken | 
identity. 

HistoricaL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF 
GrorGE IT.—Tue Sartor:.— Another of those 
graphic descriptions which bring past sceness | 
and characters before us as in a picture. The | 
present paper gives a sketch of Lord Anson 
and his memorable voyage. 

KinGLakr’s History OF THE WAR IN THE | 
CrimEA.—Those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase this book will find a good substitute for 
it in this review. 

Dean Miuman.—A biographical sketch. 

CorNELIUS O’Dowp.—A continuation of | 
those favorite light satirical comments on cur- 
rent ideas and events. 

WuarT Is TO COME oF IT?—An article on 
the political situation of England, 

Reminding our friends that amang the host 

‘of periodicals now soliciting their attention, 
Blackwood’s Magazine has an eminent claim, 
we recommend those who have not yet done 
so to enter their names early for the ensuing 
year. 

Published by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, 140 Fulton street, N. ¥, 





| of Foreign Theological Literature. 


Terms: Single subscription $4.00 per 


| annum, in advance. Single copies 35 cents 


The Theological Eclectic.—A repertory chiefly 
Editor, 
George E. Day, D. D., Prof. in Yale Theo 
logical Seminary, New Haven. Monthly. 
$2.50. 


A Guide to the Study of Inseots and a Trea 


| tise on those Injurious and Beneficial to Crops 


—for the use of Colleges, Farm Schools and 


| Agriculturists—by A. 8. Packard, Jr., M. D, 


with upwards of 590 engravings. Salem, 
Mass. PartIV, — ieaS + 
The Galaay, for February, with its abound 


ing contents of good and pleagant things, 


Physical Survey of Virginia, (Preliminaty 
Report,) by M. F, Maury, LL. D., &., &, 
Professor of Physica in Virginia Military It 
atitute, Recetved toe late for further notice 

Mayne Reda Magazine Onward, Foy the 
youth of Ameriga, A very handaome new 


magazine, which we have nat yet been able td | 


examine, 

Report of the Trustees of the McDonogh 
Educational Fund and Institute to the Mayor 
and Vity Council of Baltimore, : 
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Death of Thomas Affleck. 

We lament extremely to learn from the fol- 
lowing the death of Thomas Affieck, Esq., of 
Texas. There were few men in the country, 
who could not be better spared than Mr. Af- 
fleck to the general interests of agriculture. 
His enterprise and abilities will be an especial 
loss to his adopted State: 

OFFICE oF Jas. BucHan & Co., 
No. 190 Elizabeth street, 
New York, Jan. 11, 1869. 


Gentlemen: It is with deep regret that we 
hand you the following announcement of the 
death of Thomas Affleck, Esq., of Brenham, 
Texas. 

The extract is from the editorial corres- 
pondence of the Houston Telegraph. 

“We regret to announce the death of Thos. 
Affleck. He died at his bome, eight miles 
from this placé, on Wednesday night last. 
He had only lately returned from Galveston, 
where he had established himself in business. 
His health had been tottering for some time, 
and soon after returning to his family he be- 
came worse, and his disease, assuming the 
form of congestion, hurried him rapidly: to 
the grave, even before danger was feared by 
his friends and relatives. 

“He was not only a good, but in our judg- 
ment, a great man, and at least fifty years in 
advance of the age in which he lived. As a 
man of science, he occupied a proud position, 
but not one equal to the greatness of his con- 
ceptions. He did much as a writer, for the 
orchard, the garden, and all the branches of 
agriculture, and the record he has made of his 
greatness will be better appreciated now that 
he has left us. Because he was ahead of his 
age, many thought him visionary, but the day 
will come when men will say that a monument 
should be erected to his memory. Had he 
possessed the means, he would have developed 
plans, formed in his great mind, that would 
have placed him far up among the great bene- 
factors; but the want of the means crushed 
down his aspirations, and others, not half so 
worthy, will reap glory from his conceptions 
in the future. We regret to put this on re- 
cord—but who, that has read of Fulton, Watts, 
and a host of public benefactors, will dare 
dispute it? Thomas Affleck was a benefactor, 
and the day will come when the world will 
honor his memory. 

“We sympathise deeply with his bereaved 





family. Hearts arelesolate; the light of a 
hallowed home has gone out, and can 
console the bereaved? May the God’of the 
widows and orphans help them! Ww 
Very respectfully, 

Jas. Bucuan & Co. 


m 
os eo 


Acknowledgment.—By* an accidental omis- 
sion last month we failed to notice a vary ac- 
ceptable pyesent of beautiful oranges from 
one of the kind friends of the Farmer in 
Charleston, 8. C., who says in a noté to the 
editor: “I send for yourself and family a box 
of selected oranges, of the thick skin variety, 
grown upon the place of Mr. Joseph Hinson 
—James Island—within two miles of the city 
of Charleston.” We have never seen more 
beautiful oranges, and are glad to know that 
they can be so successfully cultivated near 
Charleston. 








The Concord Grape.—It will be remembered 
that we have strongly recommended this 
grape as the best for general use. It is hardy, 
prolific, adapted, so far as we know, to every 
latitude, and is a good grape fof the table and 
for wine. We do not, and have not said 
that it is the best for either of the latter pur- 
poses, but it is good. For a combination of 
respectable qualities, it is the grape, and for 
profit, is far ahead of any other. This is its 
present status. 

The Seuppernong is reported as very valu- 
able in Southern climates, but is valueless 
north of the Potomac. 





Editorial Visit—We have had much plea- 
sure in a visit from our valued friend, Col. 8. 
Bassett French, of the Farmer's Gazette, 
Richmond. We are glad to find him in good 
spirits for the Gazette and Old Virginia. Both 
have our best wishes. Every body, as we 
have said before, should take this good Ga- 
zette, for its own sake, and especially for the 
editor’s, 





Information Wanted.—“Can’t you give me 
some information, through your paper, as to 
the proper number of cattle a tenant should 
be allowed to keep on a farm of 500 acres, 
say, tilled on the five field system, each field 
averaging 60 acres; also, how often and at 
what rate a farm so tilled in wheat and corn 
should be limed, after it has had two good 
dressings in the last ten years.” 

Chestertown, Jan. 20, 1869, 
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Dishonest Advertising—Vital Force. 
} of American Farmer : 

Your few words of caution under the head- 
ing, “ Potatoes by the Pound,” in the January 
number of the “Farmer,” are so time’y and 
so much needed, that I take the liberty of 
sending you some facts, intended to aid in 
protecting the public from injury by dishonest 
advertising. 

It has fallen under my observation that the 
proprietor of a weekly agricultural and lite- 
rary paper, of large circulation, has been of- 
fered $125,000 for one-half interest in the 
same, with a view to make the most out of it 
as an advertising sheet. Great as was the 
temptation to sell, and make more money, the 
offer was refused on the ground that an hon- 
est man will not sell his good name, his friends 
and subscribers, nor his property, for a dis- 
honest purpose, at any price. 

Practical observation in journalism has 
taught me that it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between advertisements which are le- 
gitimate and honest in their character, and 
those which are more or less tinged with pre- 
meditated deception and fraud. One thigg is 
clearly established by long experience, and 
and that is the fact that many thousands love 
the folly of being cheated. It is doubtless for 
this class of your readers, that one of your 
advertising “patrons heads his goods offered 
for sale in these words: “One pound will 
yield three thousand pounds in one season by 
planting the genuine early rose potato.” 

Assuming this statement to be true, and 
made for an honest purpos:, it follows that 
Mr. Best’s 125 bushels planted last year yielded 
875,000 bushels, and this crop alone will yield 
in 1869, one billion, one hundred and twenty- 
five million bushels of potatoes. 

While exposing this attempt to obtain 
money under false pretences, it is proper to 
say that few labored more earnestly than the 
writer to have the postage on all seeds, buds, 
roots, and cuttings, so reduced that farmers, 
gardeners and fruit growers might avail them- 
selves of our great system of mail conveyance 
to procure and exchange the best in each de- 
partment, however far they may live apart in 
our extended republic. Rightly used, this 
system of sending seeds by mail is capable of 
conferring inestimable benefits on the whole 
nation ;: for nothing is more certain than the 
fact that the vital force in seeds and buds 
varies exceedingly in different soils, climates, 





and modes. of treatment by man. Hence the 
words improvement and deterioration are not 
without meaning when applied to fruits, cul- 
tivated plants, and domesticated animals, Ag 
a general principle, it may be affirmed. that 
any practice which seriously impoverishes the 
soil, tends to deteriorate the vital force in itg 
vegetable and animal products. We may 
never know what this vital force is; but we 
do know that some improved seeds of wheat, 
corn, oats, turnips and potatoes give better 
crops than others under like conditions.— 
Some cows give more milk, butter and cheese 
than others consuming like quantity and 
quality of food. Horses, beef cattle, pigs and 
sheep show equal diversity in vital function. 
While carefully avoiding all humbugs, so ex- 
travagantly advertised, let us encourage every 
rational improvement in soils, plants, fruits 
and animals, as a principle in our rising pro- 
fession. | : D. LEE. 
Gap Creek, Knox Co., Tenn. 





Sulky Ploughs. 
Editors of American Farmer : 

I am taking your very valuable. paper for 
information, and to assist in building up, if 
possible, our broken fortunes and dilapidated 
and impoverished country. Will you and 
others of your patrons or subscribers give us 
an article on all the benefits of a Sulky Plough, 
with full description or statement of advan- 
tages and bad as well as good qualities; also 
whether two common sized horses or muleg 
can pull one with four moles or ploughs, fin- 
ishing a row all through, in stiff soil, without 
injury to the team. This has been for some 
time a mooted question at the South, as you 


will perceive by reference to the Southerm | 


Cultivator. I think more has been said against 
than in favor of the above named article, 


leaving the matter so much in doubt, we iq © 


this region, where none are in use, are at & 


loss to know whether or not to take hold. J, j 
for one, wish to purchase, if satisfied they © 


will do. Please state what kind are prefer 
able, among other things. 
North East, Georgia. 


[ Will not some of our readers answer thes@ | 


inquities 9—Ep. Far.] 





Good LIuck.—Of two fine Jersey cows ims ~ 
imported lately by Joseph H. Rieman, Esqy | 
of Govanstown, one has dropped a heifer.and 


the other a heifer and a bull calf. 
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Fish Offal. 
Winton, N. C., Jan. 5,’69. 
Editors of American Farmer : 

GENTLEMEN: We find great difficu‘ty in 
keeping the offal from our fisheries on the 
Chowan river and Albemarle sound. In ap- 
plying it in the green state by the side of 
corn, as is usual, maggots destroy a great deal, 
and birds and dogs are very troublesome; and 


= in composting, we find great trouble in pre- 


venting a great portion from being devoured 
by maggots. Salt is about the only thing we 
know that will keep the maggots out; but its 
application would be attended with great 
trouble, in as much as the salt would have to 
be used in quantity sufficient to cure the offal, 
and, at an early period, to prevent it from 
tainting, as the salt would do no good after 
the appearance of the fly-blow. What we 
wish to know is, what cheap and at the same 
time convenient application could be obtaimed 
to preserve the offal from the maggots, so that 
the waste—as is now used—may be prevented, 
An answer to the above, would be appreciated 
by your subscribers in this fish county. 
Yours, truly, SUBSCRIBER. 


[The difficulty our correspondent complains 
of could be overcome by treating the fish 
scrap with enough oil of vitriol to.render it 
decidedly acid; neither dogs nor maggots 
would then -trouble it; besides the acid 
would promote the solution of the phosphate 
present in the fish scrap. It could be then 
composted as usual, or applied direct to the 
crop. The quantity of acid required would 
not be great, and the expense consequently 
would be small. 

Carbolic acid—now largely used as a disin- 
fectant—would also probably act well in this 
ease. It is cheaply manufactured on a large 
scale from coal-tar. The impure acid would 
be preferable as it would be cheaper; and its 
ador seems especially disagreeable to insects. 
—Ep. 


2 
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For the “‘ American Farmer.”’ 
Steamed Food. 

As many years’ experience has proved that 
steamed food is relished better by stock than 
the food in its natural state, that the stock 
thrives better by it, and that from 30 to 40 per 
centum are saved in quality, it may perhaps 
not be out of the way to give a description 
how every farmer, with a trifling expense, can 
procure this advantage. The apparatus can 





. 


simply consist of a Common large iron boiler 
and a whiskey barrel or hogshead. After the 
boiler has been filled with water it has to be 
closed tight with a lid, in which is inserted a 
pipe about two feet long—this pipe to end in 
the bottom of the barrel, which has been 
placed on a scaffold above or beside the boiler. 
For the convenience of taking out the food 
when done, there must be a door in the side 
of the barrel, about three inches from the bot- 
tom, twelve inches square, the door to fit close. 
On. top of the barrel, also, a hole has to be 
cut large enough to admit the food. When 
filled, the hole to be closed tight. The food 
can consist of any material desired for feed- 
ing, as turnips, potatoes, bran, cut hay, &c. 
The steam escaping from the boiler through 
the pipe into the barrel, will cook the food in 
from two to three hours. When done, open 
the hole on top for the feed to cool, and when 
desired for feeding, open the door at the side 
of the barrel. We wish that our farmers will 
give the steaming of food a fair trial. As 
shown above, it can be done with very little 
expense and trouble. For milch cows, fatten- 
ing stock and hogs, it is most excellent and 
saving. For horses, we also have used steamed 
potatoes and turnips, in connection with a 
little meal or oats, and found it a most whole- 
some and economical food. By adopting this 
system, we can annually save one-third of 
what we are now are using by giving the food 
in a natural state to our stock. 
L. A, Hansen, 
Clifton, Fairfax Co.,Va., Jan. 1869. 





EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING Cows.—In the 
correspondence of the Ohio Farmer occurs 
the following: “I have had twenty-five cows 
to milk, and found timothy and wild grass the 
best. To feed in winter, use shorts, ground 
oats, shorts and corn meal; shorts make more 
milk. than clear meal; oats ground do better 
than either; but corn meal with shorts makes 
richer milk, but no more of it.. I have fed 
potatoes largely; they do tolerably well, but 
milk a day or two old gets strong. Rutabaga 
turnips and carrots would not do for me ta 
make butter from the milk; but of all the 
roots I ever tried, sugar beet is the best. [I 


heard pumpkins were good to make milk and 
tried them. I had twelve milkers; I divided 
them; fed six with pumpkins three weeks, 
and all run on grass alike. Those that had 
pumpkins gave not a gill more milk than the 





others, but I believe it was a little richer,” 
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For the “ American Farmer.”? 


Lucerne, or Purple Medick Grass. 
(MEDICAGO SATIVA.) 

Mr. Eprror: The greater portion of the 
lands of this county, while well suited to clo- 
ver, timothy, orchard, blue and green grass, 
having no great depth of soil, and suffering 
from heat in summer in consequence of their 
broken character, do not produce these grasses 
in sufficient luxuriance to answer well the 
purpose of pasturing beef cattle. It would 
be a great benefit to us now that slavery is 
abolished, to have a grass the yield of which 
upon our soil would be so great as to make it 
valuable for ‘soil-feeding. Our soils are light 
—grey and red, with hornblende, hornblende 
slate and hornblende quartz rocks underlying 
the clay—and containing iron, copper, gold 
and slate, in greater or less quantity. Those 
vegetable products whose roots strike deepest 
flourish most. I have seen glowing, desctip- 
tions of Lucerne in old books as yielding three, 
four and five crops of fresh grass food a year, 
and being greatly enjoyed by all animals. Is it 
much grown now in any part of the Union? | 
And what is thought of it for the purpose of 
soiling? Would it probably suit our latitude, 
with a mean temperature in summer of 84° 
and in winter of about 38°? If so, where can 
the seed be procured, and at what price? 
While, as I say, our hilly lands suffer in dry, 
hot weather, no part of the world has a greater 
abundance of pure, chalybeate springs, and 
clear, beautiful brooks, than this county. But 
I understand moist lands are not good for Lu- 
cerne, I should add that there is a consider- 

able proportion of sand in our soil, and very 
little of it is stiff, heavy land. I will be thank- 
ful fur information from you or any of your 
subscribers. Yours, &e. H. 
Buckingham Co., Va., Jan. 12,-1869, 
[Lucerne is grown for soiling only, and on 
plots of rich and deeply worked loam, It is 
under such treatment considered valuable, on 
account of i's early spring growth and the 
quickness with which it comes on again after 
cutting, We should be glad to hear of the 
experience of any of our readers in using it, 
— Ep.] 





An agricultural school has been established 
by the Polytechnic College of Philadelphia, 
It is located near Gwyuned Station, in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa, The farm contains 174 


Lime. 
BRINKLEYVILLE, N. C. 
January 18, 1869; 
Editors of American Farmer: 
Will you please tell me in the next number 
of the “ Farmer,” if it will do to put lime @ 
land, (say 20 bushels per acre,) that was ij 
oats last spring, and is now covered in gragiy 
plough it in during the next month, and they 
in April apply Peruvian guano (120 Ibs.) and 
plaster, (80 tbs.,) drilled, per acre, for planting 
cotton on immediately after. The soil is of 
a sandy nature. I think of applying lime 
any way, and if it will not suit for cotton 
will put it in corn. I know it will answer 
for wheat very well. If you can’t give me 
information, please request some one that has 
tried using guano after lime for cotton to dogo, 
Respectfully, 8. 8. NorMAN, 


[No harm can result from applying the lime 
as proposed, nor from putting it on the surfact 
after ploughing. It should not when quilé 
fresh, come into direct contact with the guano, 
Guarding against this, no trouble need ® 
apprehended from the lime.—Zd.] 


oe 
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The Use of the Roller. 

We bélieve it was one of those wise me 
of Gotham who talk agriculture weekly for 
the amusement of outside barbarians in thal 
art, who announced lately the discovery that 
the use of the roller is all wrong, and that 
that implement should be immediately rolled 
away somewhere. One of the barbarian} 
who writes to the American Farmer's Mage 
gine, thinks differently, and we can but agré 
with him, except as to the use of the rollé 
after seeding in fall. Its use as suggested il 
spring, and upon newly planted corn, if tht 
ground is lumpy, we especially commend= 
We quote as follows: 

“In my opinion, based on practical expe 
ence, the field roller would, if properly use 
convince every observing farmer of its supe 
riority over all other implements for pulvé 
izing the soil. It is indispensable in preparl 
the soil for grain. I would recommend 4 
use of the roller after, as well as beforet 
sowing of grain. Its use after sowing is be 
ficial in various ways. 
maining clods. It packs the soil down firmly 





inches, thereby giving the roots of thep 





ACres, 


an opportunity to take a deep hold. ~ } 
A 


It pulverizes.all 1% 


and pulverizes it to the depth of five,or am 
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when put in this condition, retains moisture 
for a great length of time; and this is a most 
important consideration, as grain frequently 
suffers during the drouth of the summer and 
fall months. 

The roller also leaves the field with a smooth 
surface, which is so necessary for the success- 
ful working of the reaper and the mower. 

In wheat fields and meadows, after the hard 
freezings of winter, the roller is invaluable. 
The roots, by constant and severe freezing, 
are raised to the surface. By passing the 
roller over the field in the spring, the roots 
are pressed down into the soil, so that they 
can at once take hold and grow. It is fre- 
quently the case that the use of the roller in 
wheat fields in the spring will apparently 
double the number and size of the plants, and 
the-owner of the field will be delighted at the 
prospect of having a full crop from ground 
which he had probably before decided .to 
plough up for corn. 

I also think the roller is indispensable in 
the cultivation of corn. I use it after the 
corn is two or three inches-in height. It 
packs the soil about the roots, causing it to 
retain moisture, and leaves it in a good con- 
dition for the plough and the cultivator; and 
it crushes all the clods, which are always the 
great terror of the ploughman.” 





Kaitors of American Farmer : 

You have or ought to have many sub- 
scribers on tide water more or less interested 
in oyster culture, who would like tu read the 
enclosed from Frank Buckland’s admirable 
paper, ‘‘ Land and Water.” The French Gov- 
ernment. is bestowing great attention to the 
culture of both fish and oysters, as it is ex- 
pected that France will supply the whole of 
Central Europe with both these products, 
through a system of railroads concentrating 
at the port of St. Nizaire. Baltimore must, 
at no distant day, secure the whole trade of 
this continent in the products of salt water, 
through the roads soon to be completed to 
the Pacific—and then the oyster beds of the 
Chesapeake will yield a greater revenue than 
ever did the tobacco beds, 

Very truly yours, F.G, Sxmmner. 

[t"We are under obligations to Frederick 
G. Skinner, Kaq., as will be seen by his note, 
for the following very. interesting paper on 
Oyster Culture. Mr, Skinner is the only sur: 


viving member of the immediate family of 
thé late John 8. Skinner, the founder of the 
American Farmer, He did hard fighting in 
the late war, was desperately wounded, and 
went down in the general ruin of gallant old 
Virginia. Since the war, many of our readers 
know, as agricultural editor of the Turf. 
Field and Farm, he has been trying to be a 
New Yorker, but does not succeed very well, 
as we judge from the fact that Maryland or 
Virginia or both peep out from whatever he 
puts his pen to,—an unconscious “carry me 
back” that makes us sorry he does not own a 
splendid farm on our great Bay, with all suit- 
able belongings, including blooded riding 
horses, a pack of fox hounds, and game chick- 
ens, not for fighting, but for their beauty and 
life and the way they crow.—Ep, Far.] 


Oyster Culture in France. 


The oyster display on the Ile-de Re is dn 
extraordinary one, but somewhat difficult to 
be got at, seeing that there is no regular mode 
of conveyance from La Rochelle to the island, 
or if there is, it is a very irregular one, a 
steamboat going once in every ten days or so, 
but on no fixed day. The only way to save 
time is to hire a sailing boat of some kind, 
which is of course expensive. Once on the 
island, the traveller is well repaid for his 
trouble, as he can on any day visit a few hun- 
dred oyster beds and parcs and claires without 
number. The Ile de Re is an oyster island, 
or an island of oysters, or whatever one may 
please to call it. There are “natives” upon it 
in all stages of growth, little tiny oysters not 
much larger than pin heads; there are oysters 
of the size of all our coins, from slim genteel 
threepenny pieces to large George III crowns. 
Oysters in arms and oysters with their beards 
grown are to be found on the Ile de Re in the 
greatest possible profusion; in all truth it is 
a veritable Dando’s paradise, well worth visit- 
ing by all who are interested in oyster culture . 
I cannot tell you a great deal about the Ile 
de Re, as to speak the truth, I got into a state 
of confusion about its dimensions, population, 
ete. I think the island will be about twenty 
miles long and from two to five miles in 
breadth, and, as I have hinted, oyster farming 
is the chief industry of the place, and the 
population js a yery considerable one The 
oyster farmers of Re understand their busi- 
ness very well, and are able to form an oyster 





farm with the fewest possible materials, Upon 
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- getting a grant of a portion of the foreshore, 
the party sets about collecting all the stones 
he can find, in order to construct a rough 
dyke on each. side of his allotment; he runs 
rows of stones straight up and down his parc, 
and then he buys a few bushels of breeding 
oysters and lays them down, waiting patiently 
till there comes a fall of spat to enrich him 
with its future supplies. The moment the 
spat falls, or rather after it forms upon the 
stones and on the natural culch, the labor of 
the farmer begins. His grand desire is, of 
course, to save every oyster he can; and with 
this view he places his crop in such a way as 
to save it from enemies, and from being washed 
away by any strong tide that may occur— 
watching, too, that none of his oysters may 
be stolen by rapacious neighbors. It is, of 
course, some time before the tender brood can 
be handled, because a young oyster is exceed- 
ingly delicate ; but as they grow pretty rapidly 
oysters soon become as large as a sixpence or 
a shilling, at which time the grower com- 
mences to “ work” them—that is, to separate 
clusters into single molluscs, to thin stones or 
culch that are over-crowded, and so on. It 
will be obvious to all that if, say five or six 
thousand, good breeders have been laid down 
in a parc, that it will soon become over-popu- 
lated by reason of the very prolific nature of 
the animal, which is said to yield its young 
by the hundred thousand. The farmer, how- 
ever, takes care to have what is called a claire, 
or fattening pond, as well as a breeding parc, 
and to this claire he can remove his oysters as 
goon as they are strong enough to bear trans- 
porting ; that is generally when they are about 
eighteen months or two years old. A few 
figures will show how soon a parc would be- 
come blocked up if the produce were always 
left to accumulate in one place. Suppose a 
man to get a grant of half an acre of ground. 
He may either make the front part of it into 

. & parc and the back part of it into a claire, or 
he may keep it all as a parc for breeding. If 
so; he will put down say ten thousand mother 
oysters, and on the first occasion of spatting 
we will say that these only yield one hundred 
young ones each (which is a ridiculously small 
estimate), giving as a product for the first 
year one million animals! I¢ ought, of course, 
to be much larger, but then all the mothers 
are not fruitful, and a large portion of the 
spat may be washed away either out to sea or 
on to the farms of other men, whilst a certain 





en 


percentage is lost in many other ways. At 
all events we may assume that within thneg 
years, that is before reproduction commences, 
there will be a stock of oysters on the park 
numbering three millions! Where are they? 
will be asked. Because three millions of oye 
ters take up a large space of ground, however 
thickly they may be laid down. Well it dog 
not follow that they are all in the parc, be 
cause two years ago commerce in the article 
bred had begun, and the chances are, that 
with the exception of a few hundred picked 


out to form a breeding stock for future year? 


the annual brood has been disposed off 
those who deal in fat oysters. In the fourth 
year the selected stock will begin to breed, 
and will reproduce largely, so that in the 
course of six or seven years the farmer be 
gins to reap a large harvest from his pam 
and claire. There is everywhere throughout 
France such an incessant demand for oyste 
that any quantity of them can be disposed of 
at most remunerative prices. It is said that 
the oysters on two rows of stones were dit 
posed of in one of the parcs of the Ile de Re 
for the sum of two thousand francs! 

The great oyster industry of the island was 
inaugurated by a mechanic who, observing om 
several occasions that the stones on the fore 
shores of the island had become incrusted with 
young oysters, tried to intercept the spat, 
which was evidently floated upon the shor 
from some natural bed. With this view he 
constructed a very rough park of such male 
rials as he found lying about the shore. This 
park answered admirably; indeed, it is said 


by some that he did not eyen furnish # 
with breeding oysters, but took instead whi] 
I could not ge 
very exact particulars of how oyster farming) 


the waves washed ashore. 


began in the Ile de Re, but it was, I think 
very much after the fashion I have indicated 
M. De Grandemont has given the following 


account of the progress of the island from #6) 


date when the first officia] grant was madey 
the government: 19 
“Hyacinthe Bouf sought and obtained 
grant of a space of 1,800 metres on the show 
in February, 1858. It was necessary to @ 
close, and especially render accessible, this 
new property. He hegan to make the 
less dangeroys and mobile by throwing inl 
the mud hay, straw, and faggots of woe 
pressing them down with heavy stones, & 
wall of shelly matter or banche taken f 
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the shore was soon raised, and everything 
was ready for the reception of the oysters, 
which he intended to go and seek, as usual, in 
Bretagne or at Noirmoutiers. But in the 
month of July, the time when oysters for the 
most part discharge their millions of embryos, 
what was the astonishment of Hyacinthe Beuf 
when he perceived the stones of his wall cov- 
ered with oyster-spawn, borne thither by the 
currents. They counted more than fifteen 
mollusks on the square foot. He had the 
satisfaction of assisting the development of 
the young oysters by demolishing the wall 
and spreading the stones on the bottom of the 
bed. It was a lesson which was brought to 
bear quickly. The news soon spread, and 
laborers and artisans of all classes flocked to 
the coast and demanded grants of land. The 
beds have been multiplied, and there now ex-’ 
ist 3,040 parqueurs, and 897 clairageuers, who 
occupy an extent of 43 hectares on the sea 
shore. The profits derived from these small 
farms are wonderful.’ On one of the smallest 
of them a breeder, after lifting 15,000 oysters 
to stock a fattening claire with, and after sell- 
ing 500 francs worth, had still a large quan- 
tity left—a quantity for which he was offered 
asum of £12, and yet he has only been three 
years at the business. Such success can only 
be obtained by cultivation.” 

Various reports of the wonders achieved 
on the Ile de Re hate been published, but one 
cannot believe in all that has been written or 
said on the subject of oyster culture there. 
The grand secret of success in oyster culture 
at Re, as elsewhere, is “ work ;” it is by work- 
ing that the stock is kept in perfection. — 
Within a few years an enormous supply of 
oysters have been bred both on Re and Ole- 
ron. On the grounds of Rivedoux, which are 
about a mile long and about two hundred 
yards broad, the growth of the trade was 
rapid, rising in five years to upwards of three 
thousand pounds, and now I should say it 
will exceed three times that sum. The fere- 
shores of Re being muddy, are difficult to 
transform into good oyster parks, and it speaks 
greatly in favor of the industry and know- 
ledge of the people that have been able out 
of the most unpromising materials to gather 
such harvests of oysters as have of late years 
rewarded them for their toil and trouble. It 





is unnecessary to say that on Re and Oleron, 
#8 in the Basin of Arcaclion, the French gov- | 
erument have been teaching in model beds all - 


the’ newest arts of culture, especially as re- 
gards the securing of the spat, but as the 
hives and tiles have already been referred to, 
I need not pursue farther that part of the 
subject. 

As I find it would take up too much of 
your valuable space this week to give a de- 
scription of the mussel-farm of Esnandes, I 
will, with your permission, conclude for the 
present. ELLANGOWEN. 





Potato Rot among New Varieties. 


The New York Sun states that some of the 
new varieties of potatoes have begun to rot, 
and attributes the cause of the disease to the 
use of unnatural means to obtain great growth. 
It claims that thé people were desirous of 
making them yield as great a crop as possible, 
consequently stimulating manures were abun- 
dantly applied to the soil, and in a few in- 
stances, diseased tubers was the consequence, 
There were some who were not satisfied with’ 
merely cutting up the potatoes into pieces, con- 
taining only a single eye, but they put them 
into a propagating house, and when the tops 
were a few inches long they were cut off and 
forced to produce roots, and this process was 
continued until late in the season. 

We know of one instance where two-bar- 
rels of potatoes were produced from one tu- 
ber, but nearly one-half rotted soon after they 
were dug, and no wonder, after being sub- 
jected to such a steaming process. There are 
several new varieties of potatoes in the mar- 
ket, some of them selling very readily at fifty 
dollars each, and it must be expected that 
those who pay such prices will do their” best 
to increase the stock. 

The sweating process has been applied to 
the grape for several. years past, and a large 
portion of the vines sold were grown from 
green cuttings, amd we all know the result 
was thousands of poor, weakly, diseased vines, 
which no amount of care would restore to 
health. If our potato growers wish to make 
an already diseased vegetable still worse, they 
have only to follow up the same method of 
propagation.— Ohio Farmer. 


we 





Missouri is being settled rapidly, akput 
850,000 having been added to its population 
since the war. Large bodies of industrious 
immigrants are taking up the land in the 
Western counties. 
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“The Harvest of the Sea.” 

It is surprising, with all the attention that 
has been given to the cultivation of grain 
crops, fruit crops and root crops, and other 
produc’s of agriculture and horticulture, and 
with the vast amount of interest that has 
always been shown in the improvement of 
breeds of cattle and promoting their increase 
and productiveness, that so little general 
attention has been given to the cultivation of 
that great source of food which more than a 
hundred years ago was aptly called “The 
Harvest of the Sea.” There is no more deli- 
cious article of food placed on our tables 
than that formerly furnished in such abun- 
dance by the great rivers and swift running 
interior streams with which this country 
fortunately abounds. Why, then, fish should 
not be cultivated, and their productiveness be 
increased, instead of allowing them to decrease, 
and many fine varieties of them get into 
danger of dying out altogether, is a matter of 
surprise. It may be that they have been 
regarded as in the nature of other wild 
animals, which could not be subjected to the 
care and control of man; but this is a short- 
sighted view. of the subject, as it has been 
demonstrated for many years that such ad- 
vantage can be taken of the instincts and 
habits of migratory fishes as to keep streams 
nnd ponds well stocked with. them, and to 
furnish abundant supplies for all neighboring 
markets. Within a few years past this idea 
has been extensively acted upon in Europe, 
and to some extent in the Eastern States of 
this country. Fish culture has taken its 
place among the most useful and valuable 
pursuits, and fish spawn has become an im- 
portant article of commerce. In France, 
Scotland, Ireland and other European coun- 
tries, rivers and streams that- furnished an 
abundant supply of t'e finest fish in former 
generations, and that had .become nearly if 
not quite barren, have been restocked, and 

‘now furnish as ample a yield as in their best 
days. The same process is going on in the 
New England States with the trout and 
salmon fisheries, and spawn of the shad have 

‘ even been transported across the country to 

a tributary of the Alabama, and that noble 

river and some of its branehes have thus been 
stocked with that favorite fish. One fish cul- 
turist in this country is sending fresh eggs by 

the million throughout the Northern and Mid- 

dle States. This grower hatched out last 





summer the enormous number of forty 
lions of young shad, arid turned them intoth 
Connecticut river. 4 
It appears from the experience of those gy 
gaged in the work, that it is among the easieg 
and most certain things to keep any stream 
well supplied with the variety of fish to whid 
it is adapted. It is among the most prolific 
of animals. A ten pound salmon yields tq 
thousand eggs, a good sized herring wil 
spawn forty or fifty thousand, a shad yieldsy 
hundred thousand, while a good sized codfish 
spawns a million. If this prolific yield of 
spawn all reached mature age, the rivers and 
seas even would be alive with fish. But th 


eggs are subject to dangers and risks of de’ 


struction almost as numerous as the propor 
tions of their increase in numbers. Those 
deposited in fresh water rivers are gobbled 
by mature fish, by fresh water fowls and other 
depredating animals; they are washed ashor, 
high and dry, by floods, and they are covered 
up by the refuse from saw-mills, tanneries, &, 
When that part of the spawn that escapes all 
such dangers is hatched, the young fish, i 
turn become the prey of other fish, and mit 
lions on millions are destroyed in that way. 
Scarcely more than one in a hundred fish eggs 
escape ail these. perils long enough to reach 
maturity. With the stock that is taken car 
of by the fish culturist it is different. 
at the proper season, hé has procured hi 
spawn, he has his troughs, his ponds, and his 
sheltered streams, which guard his young crop 
from nearly all their perils. When he puts 
thousand eggs of the salmon or the trout into 
his hatching troughs, he is pretty sure to get 
eight hundred young fish from them. This 
gives the artificial culture a great advantage 


over the natural supply. As there is scarcely | 
a month in the year in which the fish of somé | 


genus is not spawning, there is a constant op 
portunity for engaging in the work. The 


French Government is making every effort | 


extend the culture as a branch of national ir 
dustry. 


All kinds of streams and waters are stocked 
from them with fish suitable to their pect 


liarities; and this is done under supervisidl ” 


of experts appointed by the Government= 


Spawn and young fish, of carp, perch, ees | 


and pike, are sent to lakes, ponds and sig 
gish streams, trout to the cool and boundilg 





brooks, and salmon to the clear, swift-runmilig” 


Wher, | 


In that country, the artificial fish’ 
ponds of Doombes extend over thirty acret” 


* 
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rivers. There it is a great and wonderfully 
successful enterprise, and it seems destined to 
pecome so here ~ There is no difficulty in se- 
euring spawn, and none.in getting the proper 
instruction for treating it, or for any branch 
of the culture. Mr. Thaddeus Norris, one of 
the most successful fish culturists in this coun- 
try, has just issued a complete treatise on the 
subject, in which he imparts the teachings of 
his experience.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Sheep Beneficial to a Farm. 

The profits of keeping sheep are not all to 
be derived from the wool they produce, or in- 
crease in numbers; for their manure is one of 
the best fertilizers we have. Although sheep 
will not thrive if kept too long upon the same 





field, yet the soil upon which they run will | 


continually increase in productiveness. Every 
farmer knows that a moderate coating of sheep 
manure will renovate worn soil more than a 
heavy coating of common barn-yard manure, 
and more particularly may it be used with 
profit on wheat land. 

Greater pains should be taken in seasons 
when sheep are yarded to secure their drop- 
pings. Straw, forest leaves, etc., are good ab- 
sorbents, and a fresh coating should be put in 
the sheds at least once a week. Before put- 
ting on the fresh bedding, clean from the sur- 
face all that can be removed, and put into a 
pile, thus keeping the sheds in a healthier and 
sweeter condition, and besides saving a greater 
amount of manure. 

We have heard men assert that they could 
make an absolute profit greater from the ma- 
nure their sheep would -furnish, by saving 
both solid and liquid excrements, than from 
their fleeces. A farmer in the East says that 
he believes the profits derived from sheep by 
way of manure will amount to $5 per head, 
in value to him every winter. 

There has never yet been one-half the at- 
tention paid to saving this fertilizer among 
farmers generally, that there should have been, 
and we hope the discouraged wool growers, 


who talk about no profits from fleece and in- 
crease, will turn their attention to bringing 
their farms up into a higher state of produc- 
tiveness, and make their flocks the means of 
this wise improvement. 

Where sheep are not kept closely yarded, 
during winter the flocks may be fed upon the 
poorer spots in the pasture when the weather 
is fine. A marked difference will be seen in 


the growth of grass upon these plots the next 





season.— Ohio Farmer. 


From Turf, Field and Farm. 
Terrapins. 


Crabety Bar that was, now Philadelphia t 
R. R. Depot, Baltimore, Jan. 4, 1868. 


Dear TurF: The writer read your article 
headed “Recipe for Terrapins” with some 
degree of pain, as it left him in doubt if the 
“old Colonel” -pitched the “ black little dev- 
ils” in the pot alive or dead. A strange state- 
ment is made by a person standing near whilst 
these lines are being penned, that forty years 
ago the site of these depot buildings was the 
centre of a large “cove” or “basin,” in-which 
vessels of some size floated, and was known 
as*“ Crabety Bar,” from a bar that extended 
from its bank to the centre, and boys wading 
out were not unaccustomed to find their toes 
in the embrace of a crab’s claw. That, be- 
sides crabs, this cove contained large quanti- 
ties of perch, sunfish and terrapins; and that 
he had frequently seen one of the “ epicures,” 
to whom your terrapin recipe referred, super- 
intending the hauling of a seine in this very 
spot, and taking the terrapins brought to shore 
in it at five or six cents each for the largest 
size, and that they were quite equal to the 
best “up the bay” terrapins.of the present 
day. 

My informant says that, in those days, it 
used to be an amusement, at the few eating 
houses then kept for young Baltimoreans, to 
invite the New England merchants, who about 
that time commenced immigrating to Balti- 
more, to oyster suppers, and when the supper 
was introduced to have a dish of terrapins’ 
feet brought in, which, he said, would gener- 
ally create a stampede, second only to Bull 
Run, because of their resemblance to the 
lower digits of a juvenile “man and brother.” 


If ‘these statements are, or are not true, the 
writer don’t pretend to say; if they are true, 
their publication will doubtless astound at 
least two hundred thousand of our citizens, 
who suppose this spot’ to have always been 
“terra firma.” 


My informant is a perfect “antiquary” 
about this city, as it was, and tells some 
strange fish stories. ConDUCTOR. 


6ee- 
+ee 


A white oak tree six feet through at the 
butt, was felled a few days ago on the line of 
the Brandywine and Reading Railroad. It 
was perfectly sound, and contained seven 
cords of wood. 
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SUNDAY READING. 


Nature will look as gay on the day of our 
death as ever it did; the business of the world 
will go on as briskly as before; our habita- 
tions will make our su¢cessors as welcome as 
dhey made us; and even our names in a few 
years shall perish as if we had never been. 


Indifference to Revelation as a whole is too 
common to be treated as extraordinary. Yet 
in itself it is sufficiently surprising. Think 
what is man’s position in this world. At best 
he has a few short years of life—threescore 
and ten. If man were here an eternally ex- 
istent being; if he had perfect command of 
all the forces around him; if his gold or his 
chemistry could insure for him a perpetual 
youth—indifference to the revelation of a state 
of life beyond his sight would be less sur- 
prising. But, left to himself, man stands face 
to face with one great certainty, surrounded 
by uncertainties of the most anxious descrip- 
tion. The one certainty is death: “It is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die.” Face to 
face with death, man preserves his instinct, 
his sense of immortality; but to what will 
that immortality introduce him? Left to him- 
self, man’s future is darkness, a darkness 
which is only broken by the lurid lights of 
his terrified imagination. This being the case, 
revelation presents herself as unveiling the 
unknown future, in the name and with the 
authority of God. She proclaims that the 
Author of the universe has really. broken its 
silence; that His mind ig expressed in human 
words; that it is possible to ascertain exactly 
the meaning of what He has said; that be- 
yond death there is the judgment,and heaven 
and hell; and that on this side of death there 
is the conflict with sin, and the Cross of 
Christ, and the light and strength of the 
Spirit, and the resources of prayer, and the 
power of the Sacraments. Yet in presence 
of this announcement, men are indifferent. 
They are passing through life; they are pass- 
ing from youth to manhood, and from man- 

. hood to old age; they rise daily betimes in the 
morning, and they late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness; they are intelligent, en- 
terprising, industrious, and as regards a vast 
variety of questions which are bounded by 
the’ horizon of time, they are thoughtful.— 
Yet, standing face to face with the great pro- 
clamation of God’s life and love which is made 





by Christendom, “they will not be leary 
nor understand, but walk on still in datk 
ness.” It is the mystery of a moral paralysigs 
“That the heart of this people is waxed gre 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and thei 
eyes have they closed; lest they should’s 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, a 
should be converted, and I should heal them? 


That a revelation of truth hidden from ou 
natural faculties has been given by God is 
belief of Christendom. It is impossible t 
say that God could not give, or that man could 
not receive such a revelation. “That Go 
would give it, is a presumption which natt 
rally occurs to those who believe Him tot 
a moral being, and who have considered at 
seriously the real wants of man. That He 
has given it is proved, partly by the varig 
correspondence of the Christian faith to 
deepest wants of our nature, partly by suel 
facts as miracles and fulfilled prophecy, whi¢ 
are at once historically certain and strict] 
supernatural. And what this final revelatie 
is, is no secret reserved for the privileged few 
its deepest verities are on the lips of every 
child who can say the @reed, or who can rea 
the New Testament. 


Sometimes, we are more than men; other 
while, less than children; one while, mela 
choly, and wholly at a loss, as if we could @ 
nothing ; another while, intoxicated with prid 
and fond opinion, as if we could do all things 
Of the multitude of thoughts which come @ 
our minds, how few can do anything! Thi 
is nothing to us by and by which a little be 
fore was one of the greatest things in thf 
world. 


I am persuaded that some men take mo 
pains to furnish themselves with argumenlf 
to defend some one error they have taken ug; 
than they do for the most saving truths of tht 
Bible; yea, they could sooner die at the sts t 
to defend one error they hold, than all 
truths they profess. 


Bind his feet, which have so daringly ‘ 


truded ; bind his hands, which were not skillé| 


to robe him in the bright garment; and é¢ 
him into duter darkness, for he is unworthy@ 
the wedding torches. Thou hast seen how he 
fared then; take heed to thyself. 


£2 Persons ordering Gocds 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 


WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Publishers. 


Baltimore Markets, Jan. 23, 1869. 


Corrzs.—Rio, 13al7 }g cts. gold, according to quality; 
Laguayra 15Xal7 cts., amd Java 22a23% cts., gold. 


Corron.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Grades. Upland. 


serReccccecccncenccesecccsesesnd a= 








Gulf. 
00 


Low Middling ....s0.ss00- 
Middling.. ...00+ secessecss 

Frertitizers.—Peruvian Guano, $78; California $70; 
Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; Reese 
& Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super 
Phosphate, $50; Rhodes’ Orchilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
per-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per ton, or $2.25 per bbl. 
oo Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c. per bushel, at 
ilns. ° 

Fiour.—Howfard Street Super, $6.25a6.75; High 
Grades, $9.00a9.50; Family, $9.75a11.00; City Mills 
Super, $6.25a7.50; Baltimore Family, $14.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $7.00a7.50; 
Corn Meal, $5.00. 


Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red 15a2.30; 
White, $2.33a2.45. . oes ? 

Rye.—$1.45al1.60 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
64a74c. per bushel. ied 

Corn.—White, $0.84a0.88; 
bushel. 

Hay anv Stkaw.—Timothy $18a23, and Rye Straw $18 
a$20 per ton. ag “4 . 

Provisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 14% al5cts.; Sides 
17a18 cts.; Hams, Baltimore, 19220 cts per Ib. : g 

Satr.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.10a2.20; Fine, $2.90 
$3.10 per sack; Turk’s Island, 55 cts. per bushel. 

SzrDs.—Timothy $3.75; Clover $8.75a9.25; Flax $2.55° 

ToBacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 

Maryland. 

Frosted to common...... bin 
Sound common ... 


Yellow, $0 8620.88 per 


4 
5 
SOND 


BEF 
Ssess 


a 
Siowe owthoe 
z 


: 


Au 


Ohio. 
Inferior to good common......sscecssseeeee 
Brown and greenish. .......... +. 
Medium to fine red and spangled 


DROS sedvasbsediccs ccce coce as 


Fine yellow and fancy Se RRR ee 


Woot.—We quote: Unwashed, 30a33 cts.; Tub-washed 
$53 cts.; Pulled 3038 cts.; Fleece —a— cts. per Ib. 


Carty Manxer.—Common, $4 7526.00; Good to fair 
$6.90a7.00; Prime Beeves, $7.00a8.50 per 100 ibs: . 


Sheep—Fair to good sheared, 444634 cts. per Ib., gross, 
Hogs —$14.75a15.50 per 100 Ibs., net. 


B55 
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Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Ev.icort & Hxwes, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 61 Exchange Place. 

Ba.timors, Jan. 23, 1869. 

Burrzr.—Western solid packed —a— cts.; Roll 30a38; 
jades, 30a45; Goshen, 35a47. 
Begsswax—4la44 cts. 
Currer.—Eastern, 19220; Western, none here, 
Daiep Fruit.—Apples, 8210; Peaches, 10a16. 

* Eaes—26 cents per dozen. 
Freatuers.—l.ive Geese, 48 to 85 cents. 
Lagp.— Western, 20a20}¢; City rendered, 21 cts. 
TaLLow.—12Xal3 » cents. 
PoratTors.—$3 00 per bbl. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS—FEB, 


Fertilizers—John 8. Reese & Co. 
= Wa. Crichton. - 
- Geo. Dugdale. 
« Balto. City Fertilizing Manufacturing Co. 
- pa Rance earch & Son. 
anufacturing Com 6 
vd Thos. Baynes. es 
Seed Sower—D. H. Goodell & Co. 
Nursery Stock, Seed, &c.—E. J. Evans & Co. 
“ - N. P. Boyer & Co. 
Hoopes, Bro & Thomas, 
D. Landreth & Son. 
John Saul. 
Thos J. Pullen. 
H. D. Nyland. 
Thos. Meehan, 
Chester Pigs—Jas. Young & Co. 
ne James Hughes. 
Paint—Masury & Whiton. 
- Dan’! Bidwell. 
Sowing Machine—Secomb & Co. 
Knitting Machine—American Knitting Machine Co. 
Agents Wanted—American Wire Company. 
Farm for Sale—Cresylic Soaps+Frank Lewis. 


Contents of February Number. 
Work for the Month ...... cscccsccccces seccccseores 
The Vegetable Garden 2.0. cccceccccccccscscvcsccsce 
The Fruit Garden..... ..02.++ 
Planting Grape Eyes. o.0.0+. cccscccces ccceccceccece 
The Flower Garden.... «2+. seeses ees: 
New Systein of Rose Culture. .......sseces covece cece 
Our Native Grapes ......cese%esess eee ccesccees ces 
Intelligence in Horticulture.........++ cecees cocssecs 
New Lands for Orchards....,.+++.eccsesceseve cesses 
Mounding up Peach Trees:.... sesces vee cecseccecoes 
Labor and Study........+. 
Liquid Manure.. ,. 0 ccvcvctocccepscccdes ccecmeh 
A Cemetery of a Former Creation......ssse0e ceeeee e232 
Winter Meeting of the Mass. Board of Agriculture...234 
Foot-Rot in Sheep ... sees. ssseccceccccecogecsseses 
Manufacturing Hay Cheaply ...... e+e escececeeseeseDaD 
Convenient Farm Buildings........scesscccssseessce 
Eggs by the Pound..... ..csccccsccccscccescccs s00ecRBt 
Thick vs. Thin Sowing .« .........205. oeecs cdBocccees 
ape 0e. BOs bons 5500 séde'ccce cece coséeucennee seen 
The Tobacco Trade of Baltimore.......cceee  cosess 
Horticultural Questions Answered.......sccsscesesseee2hO 
An Excellent Fertilizer........ cove cece ccvcee tO 
The Peanut—Mode of Culture........s0+ceeeseee eee 2h 
BROG Wer ssc desde e c'cect voce cece c0scsstudete css cnn 
Railroads and Canals ...... .secsssesssceee sosseeses D4 
Mr. Dickens on Farming...... eccces cocccetee 
SO AAU dn 0.0 600866 +0 0n'6g0ese cb than cndone Lun 
The Little “Delaware” .....0 ses seeees secees cocs eves tht 

BDC. 000 ccece cccccc cscs cece cece ccedveces ccc DD 
Death of Thomas Affleck ....2+ cceece sescescees access DA7 
The Concord Grape seco seeres coeees sagen. seer ceseee sth? 
Information Wanted .....2 cece cesceecceces cee. ceeeDh? 
Dishonest Advertising—Vital Force.....+ seseeccsees 
SalkS PlQUGUs 6.00 cscs ccccccccccce secsecccccsebc ce 
Fish e000ee eecwee cdccce secces cesses cess cbee bees ED 
Steamed Food .. 200+ cccccececcce cecccccces coccce sees SO 
Experiment in Feeding Cows .... .... cevessescee coes 249 
Lucerne. or Purple Medick Grass...... secesesseeeee+ 200 
TAME oi cccccccsasnces 0 cpecccensése ccccoceseddoceucseee 
The Use of the Roller....00 cscs seccce sce veccseevene 200 
Uy ster Culture in France. .....2 secces secessvecscceesBdl 
Potato Rot among New Varieties... ....csesdecseess 
“The Harvest of the Sea”... 00 secesccecccsceasece 
Sheep Beneficial to a Farm..... ..ccesccsacees -seceeeddd 
TEEPOPING. 00 odicccccc cotccseces doce cckscods céctecodeROb 
Sunday REaGing. 0060 06ce cccecsscccccesecsenescacseode 
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Napoleon III Strawberry 


THE BEST BERRY FOR AMATEUR CULTURE, 


—AND-— 


“THE AMERICAN FARMER” for 1869. 








On receipt of $4 we will furnish by mail, postage paid, one dozen plants of Napoleon ITI., (prie# 


$3.00 per dozen) and ‘‘ The American Farmer’’ for 1869: Illustrated Deecriptive Circular, (wilt 
testimonials of Charles Downing, Thomas Meehan, H. E. Hooker, Prof. Heiges, and other leading 


fruit growers, ) mailed to applicants ; also, 


For $3.00, 12 plants (by mail, postage paid, ) and either of the following for 1869; 


‘tAmerican Farmer,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 
“National Agriculturist,’’ Pittsburg, Pa. 
“The Ruralist,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*’The Northern Farmer,’’ Fond du Lac, Wis. 
‘‘American Etomologist,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 


For $3.50, 12 plants, (as above) and either 


“The Working Farmer,’’ New York City. 

‘Rural American,’”? New Brunswick, N. J. 

‘‘The Northwestern Farmer,’’ Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘‘The American Fermer’s Magazine,’’ Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“The Farmer’s Gazette,’’ Richmond, Va, 


For $4.00, 12 plants (as above) and either 


‘(Maine Farmer,’’ Augusta, Me. 

“Gardener's Monthly,”’ Philadelphia. 
‘‘Parmers Chronicle,’’? Columbus, Ohio. 

‘‘Ohio Farmer.’’ Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘Prairie Farmer,’ Chicago, Illinois. 

‘‘Western Farmer,’’ Madison, Mis. 

‘‘Farmer’s Advertiser,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 
‘<Goleman’s Rural World,’’»St. Louis, Mo. 
“Southern Planter and Farmer,’’ Richmond, Va. 


For $4.50, 12 plants (as above) and either of 


‘‘Record and Farmer,’’ Brattleboro, Vermont. 

‘‘New England Farmer,’’ Boston, Mass. 

“‘The Massachusetts Ploughman,’’ Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Horticulturist,’’ New York City. 

‘Cultivator and Country, Gentleman,’’ Albany, 
New York. 

‘*Westeru Rural,’’ Chicago, Il. 

‘Rural West,’’ Quincy, Ill. 


For $5.00, 12 plants (as above) and either of 


*Journal of Horticulture and Floral Magazine,’’ 
Boston, Mass. 

‘Boston Cultivator,’’ Boston, Mass. 

“Rural New Yorker,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 

‘*Parmer’s Journal,’’ Lexington, Ky. 


For $5.50, 12 plants (as above) and the New York Observer: or any $3 50 Magazine, or ewe, 


paper, published in the United States. 











‘Rural Gentleman,’’ Baltimore, Md. 

‘(Western Ruralist,’’ Louisville, Ky. 

“Farm and Garden,’’ Clinton, S.C. 

or any $1 Magazine, or Newspaper, publishel 
in the United States. 


of the following for 1869: 


‘Maryland Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 

‘‘Southern Ruralist,’’? Tangipahoa, La. 

‘Practical Farmer,’’ Philadelphia. ; 

or any $1.50 Magazine, or NewSpaper, publishet 
in the United States. 


of the following for 1869: 


“Southern Farmer,’’ Memphis, Tenn. 
“Southern Cultivator,’’ Athens, Georgia. 
‘‘Southern Horticulturist,’ Canton, Miss. 
“The Carolina Farmer,’’ Wilmington, N. @ 
‘(New York Weekly Tribune,” New York Gilf. 
‘New York Weekly Times,’’ New York Gity. 


or any $2.00 Magazine, or Newspaper, publighel; 


in the United States. 


the following for 1869: 


‘‘lowa Homestead,’’ Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘‘Advance,’’ Chicago, IIl. 
‘The Independent,’’ N. Y. City. 


-"The Methodist,’’ a 


“The Church Union,” ‘ 
or. any $2.50 Magazine, or Newspaper, publish! 


in the United States. om 


the following for 1669: 


“‘Congregationalist,’’ Boston, Mass. 
‘‘Semi-weekly Times,’’ N..Y. City. 


or any $3.00 Magazine, or Newspaper, pu 


lished in the United States. 


wis 
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WONDERFUL RAPIDITY. 
PERFECTLY REGULAR andeEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEED, 


*=UCahoon’s Patent Broadcast Seed 


For Sowing all kind 


This machine has been in use in a few locali- 
ties for the past ten years and has proved itself by 
long trial to be an invaluable implement. The 
proprietor of the Patent, having been largely 
engaged in another branch of business neglected 
to bring it into public notice. 

The subscribers having long known it to be 
an efficient and very much needed machine by 
agriculturists everywhere, have recently bought, 
at large expense, the entire right of manufacture 
and sale of it, throughout the United States, and 
are now prepared to supply the trade. 

The greatest value of this implement consists 
in the fact that i distributes the grain evenly in 
the most perfect manner, thus insuring. a larger 
crop than can be obtained from any other mode 
of seeding. 

Its operation is so simple that anybody.can 
readily use it. ; 

The Hand Machine sows from 6 to 8 acres of 
wheat per hour, and the Power Machines from 
15 to 20. It sows 


Wheat, Rye, Barley, Hemp, Oats, 
Clover, and Herds Grass or Timothy 
Seed perfectly, and*is invaluable for sowing 
Guano Superpbosphate or any dry Fertilizer. 

We want every farmer in this country to buy 
one of these machines. Buy them of the nearest 
dealer in Agricultural Implements if you can, 
but if you cannot we will box and forward by 
express a Hand Machine on receipt of Ten Dol- 
lars, and a Power Machine on receipt of Sixty 
— We make a liberal discount to the 
trade, 


We could furnish hundreds of testimonials 


_ but have room only for the fullowing ; 


PortLanpD, Marne, Oct., 29th, ’68. 
Mrsses. D. H. GOODELL & CO., o Antrim, 
N.H., have this day purchased of me the Sour 
Rigut, to manufacture and sell ‘“‘OCAHQON 
BROADCAST @EED SOWERS,”’ in the United 
States. They will soon be able to supply the 


feb-1t 





Sower, 


SSV4USD GNV NIVUD 


largely increasing demand, and all orders should 
be addressed as above. 

The validity of this patent has been ful/y 
established after one of the most exhaustive guits 
known to Patent Law, and fully believing any’ 
practical Seed Sower operating by centrifugal 
force to be an infringement, I caution the Public 
against buying or selling any other than the 
‘*Canoon Macuing,”’ as all infringements will 
be Promptly Prosecuted. 

HENRY H. FURBISH. 
Agsignee of all Cahoon Seed Sower Patents. 


San Francisco, Cau., 14th May, ’68. 


GentLemen: The ‘‘Canoon Br@apcast Szzo 
Sower,’’ Hand and Power, are universally uged 
in California, and give entire satisfaction. .We 
sell no other, and no other could sell along side 
of them. They are the very embodiment of 
utility. Yours respectfully, 

TREADWELL & CO, 


Nora, Jo Daviess County, Iut., May 2d, 68. 

GENTLEMEN’: I have been using your Power 
Machine for the last nite years, and 1 can safely 
say, it is the best and most darable Broapcast 
Sower that was ever brought before the farming 
community. I would got be obliged to do 
without it for three times its cost. I have 
averaged sowing three hundred acres a year for 
the past nine years, and therefore think I am 
competent to judge of the. Machine. 1 could not 
buy a Machine that would suit me as well, or do 
the amount of sowing that I have every year.— 
To accommodate my friends, I often go three or 
four miles. away from home to sow grass seed, 
and I can sow it to perfection, no matter which 
way the wind Llows. I am confident I can beat 
any one sowing by hand. The agent told me 
when I bought the Machine if I could sow more 
evenly by hand he would make mea present of 
the Machnie; but I nevér tried and do not care to. 

Very truly yours, 
B. H. KESSNER. 


D. H. GOODELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 
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GENUINE 
IMPORTED — 


NORWAY OATS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE TO FARMERS. 


FROM 100 to 180 bushels grown to the acre, Weighs 
from 40 to 45 pounds to the bushel. 

This Oats has been grown on every variety of soil, and 
in every State of the Union, with the most perfect 
success. 

The grain is very large, plump and handsome, has a 
remarkably thin husk, and ripens earlicr than the com- 
mon varieties. 

The straw is bright, clear, stout, and not liable to lodge, 
is periectly clear of rust, and grows from 4 to 5 feet 
high. 

We have both the White and the Black Norway, both 
the same price and equally productive. 

We will send one quart of the above Oats to any 
address, post patd, for ....0. sevens secure .00 
Two quarts, post paid.... 


CAUTION, s@” We wish it distinctly understood that 
this is not a light Oats, weighing 28 to 32 Ibs., raised 
in New England, and sold under the namé of Norway, 
but Imported Seed, every bushel guaranteed to weigh 40 
Ibs., or the money refunded. 

Samples of both kinds sent free for a three cent stamp. 

Also, Circ: Jar: and Testimonials. 


Address al. or lers to 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 


feb-2t Parkersburg. Chester Co., Pa 


The Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
(EstaBtisHepd 1840.) 

INVITE PLANTERS AND FARMERS to.send for a 
pamphlet descriptive of their fertilizers. 

We offer our Double refined Poudrette, equal to the 
best Super phosphate, at the low price of $25.00 per ton. 
The Com also make-a superior article of Nitro-phos- 
phate ool pure Bone Dust. See testimonials: 

.E. M. TODD, Smithfield, Va., says where he used the 
Double Refined Poudrette on Corn it doubled the yield. 

WILLIAMS BRO’S, Dover, Del., says it gave their 
Rhubarb and Tomatoes a vigorous growth, ripéning the 
latter two weeks earlier. 

P. W. HUTCHINSON, Sew., near Cherokee, Ga., says 
it nearly doubled his yield of cotton. 

How. Exs. 8S. SHORTER, Eufaula, Ala., says his Cot- 
ton was fully equal to adjoining fields manured with the 
best Super-phosphates. ‘ . 

S. MONTGOMERY, Ellaville, Ga, says it increased 
his crop of Cotton 150 Ibs. per acre 

G. S. OGLESBY, Marietta, Ga., used it on Corn and 
and Cotton and says it more than DOUBLED the yield. 
He regards it the cheapest and most reliable Fertilizer 
within his knowledge 

Ex-Gov. SMITH, Warrenton, Va., tried it with three 
several crops the last and present years, and says: “I 
PRONOUNCE IT WITH CONFIDENCE A MOST VALUABLE Ma- 
wuRE.” 

The Superintendent of Gex. W. R. COX, Polk Island 
Plantation, N C says: “I think the Poudrette used for 
Corn cannot be surpassed—used it also on Cotton which 
produced a large yield. 

DOCT. E, M. PENDLETON, Sparta, Ga., says: ‘“‘ The 
Nitro Phosphate of Lime, used on Cotton made 248 per 
cenit. the first year. 

Pror. GEO. H. COOK, of the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural College, at New Brunswick, says: ‘‘ The Double 
Refined Poudrette and Nitro-phosphate of Lime paid us 
full 100 per cent. above their market yalue in the increase 
of crops this year.” 

Address, LODI MANUFACTURING CO, - 

Box 3139, New York P.O. 

Office 66 Cortlandt street. 

Tuomas Barnes & Son, and Bowsx & Megcer, Bal- 
timore, Agents for the Company. feb-3t 








SAUL’S NURSERIES, | 


* WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of 
planters to his well grown stock of Fruit Trees, which 
he offerslow. Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, Cherries, &,, 
of finest quality. Concord Grape Vines—a large stock 
of well rooted plants, cheap; also, Black Hawk, Wee 
hawken, Ives’ Seedling, Adironaac, Iono. Israella. Salem, 
Delaware, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c. Evergreens of all 
in- quantity—suitable for Nurserymen. Kittatinny, 
Wilsons’ Early, und Lawton Blackberries, &c. 

Strawberries: Chas Downing, Napoleon IIT., Nicanor, 
Rippowam, Philadelphia, and our celebrated Washington, 
Market Berries. Pear—Maha'eb and other stocks. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 


An immense stock of New and Rare Plants are now 
ready for sending out. A set of New Double Geranium, 
New Colors; splendid New Zonale and Nosegay Ger 
aniums: Mrs. Pollock, Sunset, and other exquisite 
tricolors. New Japanese (/hrysanthemums; New Dal 
&c.,&c. Roses—all the New Roses of ’67 and ’68, includ: 
ing Miss. Ingram, the finest light Rose ever sent out, 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 
feb 2t 


446 7th St., Washington, D. ¢. 


PEACH TREES. 


For sale the coming spring a large stock of PEACH 
TREES of the best market varieties, making a succer 
sion througliout the season. 


Blackberry, Raspberry and Straw- 
berry Plants, 

Also a general assortment of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


PEACH SEED, (frosted,) by the pecx, bushel or large? 
quantity. 





At low rates. 


THOMAS J. PULLEN, 
(Successor to Isaac Pullen.) 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDi 
JOHN SAUL 


Has now in store his general assortment of Fresh 
genuine Garden and Flower Seeds—which are of t 
very finest quality. His long practical experience ## 
Seedsman fully warrants him in saying, that there 
no superior Seeds in the market. : 

Flower Seeds.—He has saved with great care, as 
tofore, from his rich collection of bedding plants, 
following among other valuable classes: 

New Zonale and Nosegay Geranium, Verbena, 
Perennial Phlox, Lychnis Senno, Vinea a, Au 
eyed Sweet William, Finest double Zintias, &c , with 
the novelties from England and the continent, 
Finest German Asters, English Pansy, Cineraria, @& 
ceolaria, &c. Garden Seeds (except bulky articles,# 
Peas, Beans, &c.,) and Flower Seeds, forwarded by 
at Catalogue prices. 

SF See oiher advertisement JOHN SAUL, 
No. 446 7th st., opposite U. 8. Patent Uff, 

Washington, D. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE Pits 


All persons wishing to procure the ~ 


Genuine Chester White Pigs, 


Can obtain them of us the coming spring. Our 
as pure as can be had in the United States, and 
more desirable qualities than other known 
Have gained 11 ounces of live Mesh for each 
corn consumed. Send for our circular. Add 

feb 3t JAMES YOUNG, JR & CO., Chester 00; 


feb-1t 





feb-2t 
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BONE FLOUR, 
BONE DUST, 
FERTILIZERS, 


FISH GUANO, 


REFINED AND COARSE 


POUDRETTE, 


Warranted pure and unadulterated. 
ALSO, 


COMPOST. 


FOR SALE BY 


¢>BALTIMORE CITY FERTILIZING 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


At office, No. 4 Wood street. 


JOHN A. THOMPSON, 
TREASURER. 


VALUABLE 


FIELD SEEDS. 


NEW BRUNSWICK OATS—a very handsome white 
Oats, with a large, plump, heavy grain, weighing (in 
favorable seasons,) 45 Ibs. per bushel, and yielding abun- 
dantly ; $1 per peck, $3 per bushel. 

IMPROVED PENN’A GOURD SEED CORN—exceed- 
ingly productive and valuable; $1 per Peck, $3 per 
bushel. 

EARLY WHITE MARROW BEANS—One of the most 
valuable varieties for field culture; $2 per peck, $7 per 


~ “POTATOES. 


EARLY GOODRICH—very valuable for early market 
eulture;. $2 per bushel, $5 per bbl. 
HARRISON—the best late market Potato; enormously 
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" productive; $2.50 per bush., $7 per bbl. 


EARLY ROSE—exceedingly early, and of superior 
quality ;.of the highest promise; $5 per peck, $15 per 
bushel. 

VANDERVEER'S SEEDLING—Large and very pro- 
ductive ; new; $1.50 per peck, $5 per bush. 

Also, a full assortment of FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
including all the most valuable NOVELTIES. 


EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 


feb-3¢ York, Pennsylvania. 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 

r month, everywhere, male and female, to 

ntroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 

cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 

perior manner. Price only $18. Fully war- 

wanted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine.that will sew a stronger, more 

beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 

second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

pulled apart without tearing’ it. We pay Agents from 

#75 to $200 per month and expenses, orea commission 

from which twice that amount can be made Address 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS , 
or 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. feb 2t 


WANTED — AGENTS — To Sell the 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $29 The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine everinvented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. im 

fe 


Mo. 
TREE SEEDS, 


Over 100 kinds, including Apple at $12, bush., 
Cherry; Pear, Evergreens, &c., with latest hints 
on seed raising. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


Finest stock of Osace Orawas in the East; $5 
per 1000, and very low in large lots, or to those 
who sell again. 

NURSERY STOCK—Small, for distant trans- 
portation, near 200 items, including fruits, Nor- 
way Spruce, Hemlock, Arbor Vitex, &c. ‘ 

GOODRICH POTATOES——The best early 
$4 50 per barrel. Send for our list. — 

THOMAS MEEHAN, 


Germantown, Pa. 


GRAPE VINES AND 
FRUIT PLANTS. 


100.000 Concord Grape Vines, one year old ...... 
Concord Grape Vines, two years old...... 
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. 
3 


{000 Wilson Blackberry... ..ssssensseeecs cece 
,000 Kittatinny Blackherry.. soo. scesee ceesces 
000 : 
,000 Davison’s Thornless Black Cap. 


000 
100,000 Doolittle Black Cap.....sssseee 
10,000 Philadelph‘a Raspherry......+.0+ 0 
Grape te dent ca’ 1000 Duds. .. 00. cee vere 


600,000 Strawberry Plants—Wilson.... .ccesssees 
4.000 Agriculture Strawberry Plants.......+.++ 
5,000 Gooseberry, Houghton Seedling......++++ 

H. D. NYLAND, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


GIANT WAX BEAN, (Pole.) 


Pods 6—9 inches long, pale waxy yellow, stringless, 
and very fleshy and tender, even when full grown; of 
excellent quality, and remarkable productiveness. One 
of the most valuable varieties for amateur or market 


Sawn SoVosV~sss 
$858833838332 


feb-3t 





‘ culture. 


Price of Seed, (by mail, postage paid,) 25 cents per 
ket. EDW'D J. EVANS & CO., 
feb.3t YORK, PENNA. 
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LIsTEeR’s 
PURE | 


BONE DUST 
$38 per ton, 


Net Cash. 


| 





| 


CLOVER, - . | 
TIMOTHY, 
ORCHARD, 
RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





We have a full stock of SEEDS on hand, at 
lowest cash prices. 
: SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 
47 South Calvert street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


feb-3t 





SEED OATS. 


The Subscribers have the pleasure to inform all whom | 


it may interest, that they are in receipt of an Invoice of 
Black Oats from Prinvs Bpwarp Isianp, British 
America,* Which they have imported expressly for seed. 
These oats, noted for their superior excellence and great 
weight—Forty pounds per bushel—(much that we raise 
in Pennsylvania does not exceed 30, and of the last crop 
under 20) may, it is hoped, improve our stock. They 
will be sold in substantial grain Sacks of two bushels, 
weighing 80 pounds net, at $5 per Sack, no charge for 
Sack or porterage. 

Orders will be executed in rotation by Express, Rail- 
road, or Vessel, as may be directed. 

Cash or Post Office order must in all cases accompany 
the order, and whenever practicable we recommend @ 
union of orders from parties resident in the same locality. 

* Address, 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
* Prince Edward Island, formerly called the Island 


of St, John, Latitude 45 deg., lies North of Nova Scotia, 
and is famed for the extraordinary weight and excellence 


| Linseed Oil to make them ready for use. 
| cludes forty shades and tints, comprising all the colon 
| suitable for exterior painting. 
| nency of color they will be found superior in every 
| respect to pure White Lead, while they cost (considering 
| the quantity required) only about half as much. 


| HOW SHALL WE 
| 


PAINT OUR HOUSES? 


Ready Made Colors for Painting 
Exterior of Country and 
City Houses. 


These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw 
The list in 


In durability and perma 


Sample Oards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free 
by mail. Be sure you get the genuine “ RAI 
ROAD” Colors, every package of which’bears our full 
pame, in addition to our copy-righted title, “* Railroad 
Paints and Railroad Colors.’? None are relig 
ble which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our Warranted 


Perfectly Pure Combination White Lea 
which for economy and durability is the best in mark 
For sale by all Paint Dealers throughout the coum 
try, or. MASURY & WHITON, 111 Fultor 


street, N. Y. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 


Manufacturers of White Lead, Zinc and Painters’ Fine 


Colors. 
N. B.—“ How Shall we Paint.” A popular treatise 


on the art of House Painting, &c , by John W. Masury, 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50. Also, Hints én House Paint 
ing. Cloth. 84 pages. 40. cts. Either of the above 
sent free.by mail on receipt of price. feb-2t 


FOR SALE, 


A Beautiful Farm and Country 
Residence, of 65 Acres, 
CALLED “BELLEVUE,” 


Situate on Elk Ridge, Howard county, Md., one mile 
from the Relay House—the junction of th@Washingtos 
Bratich, and main stem of thé Baltimore and Ohio Rail. | 
oad, 9 miles from Baltimore and 29 miles from Wash 
ington. A short road also leads to the Washin : 
Tu?npike. The place is easy of access, eminently healfl 
ful, and the society in the neighborhood is excellent= 
churches, mills, &c., convenient. The land is good—sll 
arable, no wood land—and is easily cultivated. Plenty 
of fruits of all kinds. 

Improvements—well-built frame dwelling, with parlor, : 
dining room and library on the first floor—also kitchen 
and pantries; eight rooms on second floor; a summe 
kitchen adjoins dwelling; frame barn, stable and cow 
house; servants’ house, four rooms—brick spring-hous, 
chicken-house, ice-house, store-house, coal sheds, cistera, 
with pump, &c. Apply to 

FRANK LEWIS, 

No. 4 South street, Baltimore, 


$1,000 Per Year 


Guaranteed and steady employment 
We want areliable agent in every county to sell t 
Patent White Wire Glothes Lines ,( Everlasting) 
Address, AMERICAN WIRE COMPANY, 


75 William street, New Yorks 
or 16 Dearborn st., Chicago, 
—_——ee 


JAMES YOUNG, 


BOOK & JOB PRINTER, 
114 W. BALTIMORE STREET. 
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of its Oats. feb-2t 
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Paints for Farmers and others. 


The Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufactiring 
the Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two 
coats well put on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 
10 or 15 years; it is of a light brown or beautiful choco- 
late color, and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab 
olive or cream, to suit the tase of the consumer. It is 
valuable for Houses, Barns, Fences, Carriage and Car 
makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Canal Boats, vessels and Ships’ Bottoms, Canvas 
Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and Water proof. } 
Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having used 5,000 
bbls. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose is 
unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhe- 
siveness. Price $6 per bbl of 300 lbs., which will supply 
a farmer for years to come. Warranted in all cases as 
above. Send for a circular which gives full particulars 
None genuine unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton 
Mineral Paint. Persons can order the Paint and remit 
the money on receipt of the goods. Address, 

feb 6t DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl St., N. Y. 


LATAKIA TOBACCO, 


The Finest Smoking Tobacco 
IN THE WORLD. 


Introduced by the distinguished traveller, Bayard 
Taylor, from Mt. Lebanon, and of the highest promise 
in the U. States, It is of high flavor, (pronounced su- 
perior to the finest Yara, or Cuba, Tobacco,) exhaling a 
delicious odor, resembling that of dried roses; in the 
South it will probably ripen two full crops of leaves in a 
season. 

Descriptive Circular mailed to applicants. 

Price of Seed, (by mail, postage paid,) 20 cts. per 
packet, $1 per oz. A liberal discount to Seedsmen 
Druggists and Dealers. , 3 

EDW’D J. EVANS & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Pa. 


NURSERY STOCK. 
Q 


My New Des- 
criptive Cata- 
logue of nearly 
30 pages is now 
ready for 
spring and fall 
of 1869, giving 
a full descrip- 
ation of all 
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ee 2ASPBERRIES BLACKBERRIES. 
ES, EVERGREENS i 
Catalogue of reduced Prices for ioe pre 
MAHLON MOON, 
feb-2t Morrisville, Bucks Co., Penna. 





THE 
Piedmont Land Agency 
VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG,Va. 


Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 


We offer for sale 500 FA 

South of the James River, ne ep, oe 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia: We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 


E. C. RANDOLPH & Co., 
PIKDMONT LAND AGENCY, 


jan-tf At either of the above named offices, 





img kinds. of Nur- 
W sery stock;also 
contains a 
sheet 2 feet 
square, show- 
z ing colored 
cuts a 
rieties of Strawberries, Grapes and mlsohearian wales 
| sm is worth one dollar. I am offering 40 thousand 
rape Vines, being over Thirty varieties, all large bearing 
row for 50 centseach. if convenient send 10 cents, if not 
send on your name and you shall have the Catalogue. 
J.B CLINE 
jan 3t No. 8 Howeil St., Rochester, N. ¥. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette Baynes’ ili: 
e r . 3” Fertil 
evAN 08, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME 
nd all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale b ‘ , 
THOS. BAYNES, 





“The Rural Gentleman,” 
A Monthly Journal of Practical 


Horticulture, Agriculture & Rural A fairs. 


Edited by a Practical Horticulturist, 


With a Corps of Able AsfSistants and Occasional Con- 


tributors. 
TERMS, $1 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Canvassers wanted everywhers, and inducements of- 


fered to make it pay those who will work. 


Address J. B. ROBINSON & CO., 


dec No. 2 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 





No. 189 McElderry’s Wharf, 
Foot of Marsh Market, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Premium Chester White 
PIGS, 


Of all ages, for sale carefully bo 
, , xed 
sah to all parts of the eoaatry. ais 
or Circulars and Prices address . 
feb-at JAMES HUGHES, Gum Tree, 


feb-tf 





shipped by Ex- 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


Having been appointed by Messrs. Buchan & Co., as 


Agents for their CRESYLIC and CARBOLIC COM- 

POUNDS in Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 

West Virginia and Kentucky, I am prepared to ship to 
Farmers and others at earliest notice. 


Send for Circulaf#and Price List. 
us FRANK LEWIS, Agent, 
e 





Chester county, Pa. 


No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 
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The Farmers’ Favorite. 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFEMAN’S 


WORLD RENOWNED PREMIUM 


BEGRAIN DRILL 


WITH THE 
IMPROVED GUANO ATTACHMENT AND GRASS SEED SOWER, 


New Patent Mar: 19, '6, 














Patented April 22, 1866. 


Or THE 


Re-issued May 18, 1853 
CONTINUOUS 


Patented Aug. 18, 1858. 


Grain Distributor. 


The Desideratum of Seeders! 
Perfect in Mechanical Construction! 
Perfect in its Performance of Work! 


Sowing all grains, ftom the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with accuracy. 
Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous stream through each tube; per 
forming equally well up hill or down, side hill or level. 


Wo Bunching of Grain! 
No Liability to Get Out of Order or Broken! 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. 


PRICE OF THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DRILL, 


Delivered on Boat or Cars at Baltimore. 
8 Tube Grain Drill 
9 “ “ “ce 
8 Tube Grain Drill, with Guano or Plaster Attachment 
9 se +« “cc “ sé 6eé sc 
Grass seed attachment to either of the above 
TERMS CASH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 
#® Purchasers in all cases pay freight from Baltimore. 
For one of these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 593 South Charles streét, 
BALTIMORE,MD. — 
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175 acres planted with 


SMALL FRUITS. 
100 acres planted with 


WILSON EARLY BLACKBERRY 


A good large stock of Plants of the leading varieties of 


‘3 BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
GRAPES, 


Also, Asparagus Roots, Early Rose LPo- 


tato, &c. 4 
8a ROOT CUTTINGS by the dozen, 100, 1000 or million. 


oct-6t JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Jersey. 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
141 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, _ 


Keep constantly on hand a good stock of the most useful Implements and Machinery of every de- 
scription. They continue to keep on hand the following valuable Machinery : 


WESTINGHOUSE THRESHERS and CLEANERS, 
Pelton’s Horse Powers of the best make, 
Bickford & Huffman’s GRAIN & GUANO DRILLS, 
THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, 

Novelty Horse Rakes on Wheels, very good, 

The well known VAN WICKLE WHEAT FANS, 
Also, MONTGOMERY S ROCKAWAY FANS, 
HARROWS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, éc., ée. 
Fresh and Genuine FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 


FERTILIZERS, GUANOS, BONE DUST. 


P2-SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. - : : 
J@ We are prepared to repair, in best manner, Bickford & Huffman’s Drills, Wood's Mowers 
and Reapers, Westinghouse Threshers and Cleasiers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, — 
july-tf 141 Pratt. street, Baltimore. 
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CRESYLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceans Compounds, 
'  *PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH S87., 


NEW YVToREK. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers. 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the Jeaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 

“which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolyed in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs. 
of the Prorgcror to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, as a 
rufe, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Sold in 1 1b. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 
Bg % $1.00 
ea = 1.25 
1o * S 2.25 
50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 





Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per lb. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLAnt Prorgcror. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where insects 
of any kind are troublesome, or where fou! odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Prorgcrog, 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
AGENT FoR MARYLAND, 


jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 





WEST’S © 


Improved 


Double—Acting, Anti-Freezing, 


FORCING AND LIFTING 


PUMP. 


ADAPTED FOR . 


Shallow or Deep Wells, Cisterns, and 
House Purposes ; 
For Pilling Tanks and Reservoirs, ~ 
fe., fe. 4 
Warranted to be the cheapest and 
most durable Purhps in use. 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
Received at the State Fairs in New York, Balti 
more, St. Louis and Richmond. 
#® Circulars and Price-Lists sent by mail on 
application. A. REUTER & SONS, 
july-ly 15 N. Howard street, Baltimore. 


DENTISTRY. 


Dr. W. H. HOOPES, 84 North Eutaw street, 
between Saratoga and Mulberry streets, an- 
nounces to the citizens of Baltimore and 

vicinity that he has introduced into his practice the man- 
afacture of the PATENT MINERAL PLATE. It is the 
purest, cleanest, strongest and most perfect denture that 
art can procure. Persons calling at my office can be ac- 





commodated with any style and price of TEETH they * 


may desire. Call and examine specimens. Teeth ex- 
tracted without pain, with the use of Nitrous Oxide. 


ju-ly. 
Cc. EMMERICH, 
BOOT MAKER, 


Formerly No. 19 South sTRERT, now at 





No. 63 WEST FAYETTE STREET, 


Between Calvert and St. Paul streets, 
Oppcesite Barnum’s Hotel, 


dec-3t BALTIMORE, Md. 





Hawley’s Genuine Wethersfield 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


Our Seeds are all grown from Choice Selected Stocks 


with great care, expressly for our own Retail Trade, and 
are designed to meet the wants of Market Gardeners and 
Farmers throughout the United States.. Send stamp for 
Price List. Genuine Wethersfield Garden Seeds. 
Address, R. D. HAWLEY, 
492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, 
dec-3t near Wethersfield, Conn. 


The School of the Good Shepherd, 


For Boarding and Day Scholars, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 


the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and delightful part 
of the city, facing the Southwest corner of Franklin 
Square. The young ladies are under the constant supem 


vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching is in the 


hands of Rey. C. W, Rankin, Rector of St, Luke’s Church. 
Terms—payable half yearly in advance—for Boarding 
Scholars, $300. ; 
The only extra charges are fer Music, Modern Langua; 
ges and Drawing. : 
Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 594 West 
Fayette street, Baltimore. noy-tf 
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McDOWELL & BAECHTEL 
PATENT 
t¢-FAMILY HOMINY MILL, 


WITH FAN ATTACHMENT. 


This Family Hominy Mill was invented eight years 
since, and has constantly been improved until it is a per- 
fectmachine. It combines in its manufacture Durability, 
Strength, Reliability and Simplicity. 1t is considered 
the best Mill of its kind made in America, Hundreds of 
Farmers in all the States testify to its making the very 
best table hominy, and say it is a complete success, and 
that every Farmer should buy one. As Ezclusive.Sole 
Agent for the United States, I keep constantly on hand a 
full stock of the above Mills. The Trade supplied at lib- 
eral discount. Full Directions accompany each Mill. 

Retail Price in Baltimore for each Mill, $8 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, and Proprietor of Patapsco Nursery, 
46 and 48 Light street, 
nov-tf BALTIMORE, Mp, 


Fresh Garden, Flower and 
Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 
Prepaid by Mail. A complete 
and judicious assortment. 25 
sorts of either Seeds $100. 
True Cape Cod Cranberry with 
directions for culture on high 
or low land. New fragrant 
Everblooming Japan Honey- 
suckle, charming new hardy 
vine. 50 cents each. $5.00 

r doz., prepaid. New ‘Early 

e Potato, 75 cents per Ib. 
5 lbs. $3.00 prepaid. Priced 
Catalogues to any address, also 
trade lists. Seeds on Commis- 
sion. Agents wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1842. jan-3t 

ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 
WILLIAM BROWN & SON, 
PRACTICAL WATCHMAKEBS. 

3 JEWELRY, SILVER and PLATED WARE. 

RZ” A large and choice assortment of Gold and Silver 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Gold and 


Rilver Pencils, Bracelets, Spectacles, &c. 
jan-ly 8S.E.Cor. Baltimore and Charles sts., Baltimore, 








N.-W. SLADE & CO. — 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
CANTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Improved Double and Triple Screen 


J-DIXITS FANS. 


CORN SHELLERS, four sizes; Improved faRYLAND 
HAY AND FODDER CUTTERS, three sizes. 


J## Southern Giant Cider Mills.-@X 


HORSE POWERS and THRESHERS, Improved RICE 
THRESHERS and FANS, FARM MILLS, for Grinding 
all kinds of Grain, PLOWS, HARROWS and _ CULTI- 
VATORS. 4 


Maryland Farmer Steel Tooth Rake. 


The only independent Tooth Rake in the country; each 
Rake has 20 Steel Teeth. Farmers and dealers would do 
well to send their orders early. 

Warehouse, 172 W. Pratt st., 
nov-6t BALTIMORE, Mp. 


To Whom it May Concern. 


(Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberr. 
*Plants of all the leading varieties for 
than ever before offered; also Root Cut 

tings, Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Gra 
Vines, Asparagus Roots and Early Rose Po- 
tatoes—all warranted genuine and of the best 
quality. 

Persons wishing to plant any of the above, 
would do well to send for a list of our low 
prices previous to purchasing elsewhere. 


Satisfaction guaranteed and correspondence 


solicited. 
CHARLES COLLINS, 
jan-3t Moorestown, N. J. 


BRAHMA FOWLS 
FOR SALE. 


The subscriber having made the breeeding of Brahmas 
a specialty for the last twelve years, offers the finest 
stock ever offered in market, for $5 per pair, $7 per trio; 
boxed with feed, and deliverd at Express office. 
J OHN H. VAIL 
Chester, Orange Co., N. ¥, 








dec-3t 


“PURE BRED FOWLS AND CHES- 
TER WHITE PIGS. 


Wholesale and Retail Price List sent free. . 
Address J. D, RICHARDSON & CO., 








sep-tf Buokeystowy, Mp, 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 


MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
. ORGANS, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 
CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 


feb-6t No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 





CHARLES FISHER, 


@7”" Manufacturer and Dealer in Stoves, Tin- Ware, and 
House-Keeping Articles, No. 92 N. GAY 8TREET, opposite 
Harri«on, Baltimore, offers a large stock at GREATLY 4 
REDUCED PRICES. 

“Excelsior Cook’”’ and “Morning Glory” Stoves kept 
constantly. oct-6t 


FOR SALE LOW, 
TO CLOSE OUT STOCK. 


1 Superior Ayrshire bull, calved in January, 1864; 2 
fine Ayrshire cows, 7 and 8 years old, (the latter Heavy 
with calf) and 1 Ayrshire bull calf, calved 22d Sept., 


Also for Sale. 


6 Jersey bull-calves, from 1 to 12 months old; by 
celebrated buil ‘‘ Earl,” out of fine thoroughbred cows; 
4 choice Southdown bucks, and Berkshire pigs. 


RAMSAY McHENRY, 
Emmorton, Harford Co., Md. 





dec-3t 





Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing. Company. 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 
sats E. Cor. Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


“No head of a family should ever be without it” 
Hon, ALEX. H. STEPHENS, of Ga, 


DARBY’S PROPHYLACTIC FLUID, 
What is it for, and what will it do? 


It will purify the most cffensive atmosphere. 

It will cleanse and cure Erysipelas, all sorts of sores, 
ulcers, boils, cuts, wounds, etc. 

It will prevent gangrene. 

It will cure burns, scalds, and bruises. 

Is a perfect pain-killer. 

It will destroy and neutralize all animal and vegetable 
poisons. 

It will, therefore, cure stings or bites of insects. g 

It will cleanse aud purify the breath, and hence is ag 
excellent tooth-wash and healthful cosmetic. 

It will cure diarrhea, even the worst chronic case. 

It will instantly relieve horses of the colic or persons 
of heartburn. 


It will, owing to the bleaching properties of Chlorine, 


remove all ink spots, mildew, vegetable stains, etc, 

It will cure Catarrh. 

It will remove rancidity out of butter and Jard. 

It will, properly used, be more efficacious. than any 
othér agent, in preventing the spread of contagious dip. 
eases, and has frequently done it. 

It will, used in bathing, keep the skin healthy, sof 
and white. . 

We pledge whatever reputation we may have as honest, 
truthful gentlemen for the performance of all here claim 
ed for the article and more too. 5 

It is used everywhere by the medical profession as fast 
as itis introduced and we respectfully refer te all promi 
nent men of the profession, from very many of whom 
we have the highest testimonials of praise for the Fluid, 

As aconvenient article for constant family use it has 
no superior. 

It has a beautiful color, and when the color is gone the 
virtues of the Fluid are lost. Hence be careful not to get 
the cork in the bottle or any animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, and always keep the bottle stopped. After the 
Fluid has acted the residuum is perfectly-inert and 
harmless. 

It is taken internally as well as applied externally. 


Here is some of the latest testimony in ist favor. 


Letter from Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ga , 29th Sept. , 1868, 
Darby’s Prophylactic Fluid is an article of little cost, 
but great value. Its domestic as well as medicinal uses 
are numerous, while its specialities are most wonderfal, 
I have not been without it for ten years, and no head of 
a family who can afford to have it should ever be with 
out it. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


Letter from Prof. R. T. Brumby, Marietta, Ga. 

I was fifteen years Professor of Chemistry, &c., in ‘the 
University of Alabama, and eight years in the University 
of 8. C., and Iam convinced that Prof. Darby’s Prophy 
lactic Fluid possesses all the merit he claims for it. Bt 
is very génerally known and appreciated in all the 
Southern States, and is sold by nearly all Southem 
Druggists. R. T. BRUMBY. 

Maaierra. Ga.. Oct., 1868. 


From W. O. Tuggle, a. Attorney at Law, La Grange, 
eorgia. 


La Granag, Ga., Oct. 21st, 1868. 
T take pleasure in stating that I have found ** Darby’ 
Prophylactic’’ to be an excellent remedy for cutaneous 
eruptions, chapped skin and bruises. It is a priceless 
jewel as a disinfectant, and my wife states, for the bent 
fit of young mothers, that “ Darby’s Fluid” is a valuable 
adjunct to the nursery. W. O. TUGGLE. 


These are but a few of the most recent testimonial 
received in behalf of the preparation. 
It is as useful in winter as in summer, for its disinfect 


*| ing quality is the least of its reaily valuable uses* 


1t is neatly put up in half pint bottles, and sells at @ 
Cents per bottle. - 
All Druggists keep it, 
Orders.filled by the proprietors, 


JOHN DARBY & CO., 


dec-6t 160 William St., New York 
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"Estey’s Celebrated Cottage Organs, 


FOR PARLORS, HALLS, CHURCHES, &c. 





These instruments have won their way 
to po confidence on the strehgth of 
REAL MERITS, 
and they are now generally admitted to 

bethe . ; 
BEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
e* —In— 
Power, Purity of Tone, 
! AND IN 


EASE OF TOUCH, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


We offer greater inducements to Churches 
and Clergymen than any house 
in Baltimore. 


EIB FOLLOWING: 


EmorY anp Heney Cotrece, VA., September 13, 1868. 


Messrs. H. Sanners & Co.—Gents: The “Fsrzy Corrace Organ” No. 34, with the Improvements, purchased 
of you last spring, comes fully up to your representations in its performances, It is a favorite from which we could 


scarcely be induced to part. 


JAS. A. DAVIS, Prof. Nat. Sciences, Emory and Henry College. 


ba Price Lists and Circulars sent to any address. 
Er. SANDERS & CO., 79 W. Fayette St. 


dec-ly 


One Door from Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Drogs, Chemicals, &e. 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
No. 173 Baltimore street, 


Have a large and carefully selected stock of pure 
Drugs and Chemicals—also a large assortment 
of TRUSSES, Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder 
Braces, Eng. Bougies and Catheters, Suspensary 
Bandages, Gum Elastic and Glass Pessaries, 
Glass, Metal and Rubber Rectum and Vaginal 
Syringes, and Hyperdermic Syringes—to which 
they invite the attention of Physicians and the 
afflicted. Also the following 


LNatural Mineral Waters, 


Direct from the Springs, to which they are con- 
stantly adding other Waters of any merit, as 
they are introduced, and consumers can rely 
upon their freshness and purity: 


St. Catherines, Blue Lick, 
Missisyuoi, Bitter Kissengen, 
Congress, Bedford, 
Excelsior Saratoga, Vichy, 
Star Saratoga, Rockbridge Alum, 
High Rock Saratoga, Healing, 
Washington, (Chalybeate,) Coyner’s Sulphur, 
Sharon Sulphur, Beltzer, 
Kissencen, Empi-e Saratoga, 
Greenbrier White Sulpher, Gettysburg, 
Augusta Alum, Vermont Spring, 
Alleghany, Jordan Sulphur, 
jel Bedford Alum and Iodine. 





BALTIMORE 


The public have long desired the establishment of a 
Mart where all kinds of 
Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Findings 
evuld be had, where they could see and compare the 
workings of one machine with another, and select from 
the different makes, the machine best suited to the use 
to which they desire to apply it. 
ag” Sewing Machines repaired and adjusted by skill- 
ful mechanics, and a fair remunerative compensation 
only will be charged for the time and skill expended in 
the work. ; 
Needles for all kinds of Sewing Machines sent by mail. 
All the leading machines are sold at FACTORY PRICES. 
Machines can be bought on trial, and will be exchanged 
if desired, for any other. 
FRED. W. WILD, froprietor, 


dec 6t 78 W. Baltimore-St,, Balto. 


. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnitural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of the trade and farming commu- 
nity, called to our celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more duf&ble, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having fmproved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest scale. we can supply the trade at 
thé shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

Address A. B. FARQUHAR, 
nov-tf York,Pa. 





The Craig Microscope. 

“For the farmer and fruit-grower, especi- 
ally, these simple, practical instruments 
(speaking of the Craig Microscope) are ip- 
valuable; and, to their children, a source of 
education, amusement, and real instructive 
pleasure, of which they will never grow 
weary.”’—From the American Farmer.— 
Written for it by the late Dr R. C. Kendall, 
alias ‘‘Cosmo,” of Philadelphia, Agr’! Editor. 
” This Microscope is mailed for $2.75 (or with 
prepared objectsat $1.50 per dozen extra) by 
JOHN HALL, Bergen, Hudson Co., N J. 


HENRY GIBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TUBULAR DRAINS 


In Glazed Stoneware. 
ALSO- 


DRAIN TILES. 


LOCUST POINT, 
nov-tf Baltimore. 


Early Rose, | Early Goodrich 
AND HARRISON POTATOES, 


WARRANTED. PURE. 
Early Rose per lb. 75 cts, 5 lbs. $3, Post Paid; Harrison 
and Early Goodrich, $5 per bbl. 
J. D. RICHARDSON, 


Buckeystown, Md. 


WM. F. GREEN, 
aeTrAIrrOoOR. 


Gents garments made to order only and good fit 
guaranteed. 


No. 210 WEST PRATT STREET, 
Between Charles and Hanover sts., 
BALTIMORE. 


DRAINAGE. 


A superior lot of DRAIN TUBES and TILES 
for sale at wholesale prices. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER BUSINESS ACENCY, 
may-tf BALTIMORE. 


dec 3t 








dec-3t 





oct -6t 








The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


On and after SUNDAY, Sept. 13th, 1868, three daily 
trains will be run between Baltimore and Wheeling and 
Parkersburg, as follows: F d 

MAIL TRAIN will leave Baltimore daily (Sunday: 
excepted) at 8.45 A.M. FAST LINE will leave da 
(including Sunday) at 5.20 P. M. EXPRESS TR. 
will leave daily (except Saturday) at 9.45 P. M. 

These trains connect at Bellaire and Parkersburg for 
all polnts West, Southwest and Northwest. ‘ 

WINCHESTER ACCOMMODATION TRAIN leaves 
Baltimore daily af 4.10 P. M., (except Sunday.) - Leaves 
Winchester for Baltimore daily (Sundays excepted) at§ 
A. M., connecting at Frederick Junction with train for 
Frederick, and at Hagerstown Junction with train for 
Hagerstown. , 

THE ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN leaves Baltimoreat 
6.20 and 9.50 A.M and 1.20 and 5.20 P.M. Returning 
leaves Ellicott’s Mills at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M. and 23) 
and 6.30 P. M, , 

FOR HAGERSTOWN. 

Leave Baltimore at 8.45 A. M. and 4 10 P, M., connest 
ing at Hagerstown Junction with Washington coun 
Railroad, arriving at Hagerstown at 2.45 and 9.20 P.M, 
Returning, leave Hagerstown at 6.10 and 11 A. M., an 
riving in Baltimore at 10.25 A. M. and 4.45 P. M. 


FOR WINCHESTER. 


Leave Baltimore at 8 45 A. M. and 4.10 P. M., arriving 
at Winchester at 2.55 and 935 P.M. Returning, leave 
Winchester at 5 and 10.35 A. M., arriving in Baltimore 
at 10.26 A. M. and 445 P. M 

FOR WASHINGTON. 

Leave Baltimore at 3.45,7 and 8.40 A. M., and 12.80, 
4.30 and 8.25 P. M. 

FROM WASHINGTON FOR BALTIMORE. 

Leave Washington at 7 and 8 A. M., and 12.30, 49), 
5.40 and 8.30 P. M. 

FOR ANNAPOLIS. 

Leave Baltimore at 700 A. M. and430P.M. Leave 
Washington at 7.00 A..M. and 420 P.M. Trains leave 
Annapolis at 6.30 A. M. and 3.45 P. M. q 

SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Baltimore for Washington at 8 45 and 8 40 A. M. 
and 4.30 and 8 25 P.M.. Leave Washington at 8.00 A.M. 
and 4.20, 5.40 and 8.30 P. M. 

For further information, Tickets of every kind, &e., 
apply to J. T. ENGLAND, Agent, Camden Station, or at 
the Ticket Office. 

JOHN L. WILSON, Master of Transportation. 
L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A fine stock for the Fall trade of all the reliable varie 
ties, by the thousand, hundred, dozen, or single one. 

Nurserymen, agents and those wanting good vines for 
Vineyards or Gardens, can be supplied at low rates. 

Samples sent at hundred rates, postage added. 

Vines two and three years old, of IONA, ISRAELLA, 
DELAWARE, ALLEN’S HYBRID and DIANA. 

1,000 cuttings of IONAS, one year old, at special rates 
by the thousand only. Wood for propagation, from 
bearing vines, well ripened and warranted true to name, 

Club Agents liberally dealt with. 

Price List sent on application. 

Address R. W. HOLTON, Haverstraw, 
Rockland county, N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$75 to 8200 PER MONTH!!! 
Or a Commission from which twice that amount. can be. 
made by selling the LATEST IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE 


oct-tf 





oct-7t 





7@-FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


PRICE $18.00. 


For Circulars and Terms address 
> C. BOWERS & CO., 


dec-3t 





820 South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








we BRYAN’S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 
A STRONG AND DURABLE a BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or 
other places inaccessible to teams. 


It works: with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 


loads a day. 


The Bucket is made of the best boiler iron, and is so constructed that it deposits its load into 
the hopper, through which it passes into the cart—the labor of shovelling not being required—and 


by a reversed motion of the capstan is carried out for another load. 


With the Drum—32 inches in 


diameter and 12 feet lever—two horses are required to work it in muck—but one man and a boy 


are required to operate it. 


By referring to a drawing, with clear explanation, sent with each ma- 


chine, any ordinary carpenter can put up one without difficulty. 
But a few pieces of roughly hewn timber are required for the frame. Everything else com- 
plete, with chain and rope enough to send the bucket 170 feet from the capstan, is furnished in Bal- 


timore for the sum of $225 cash. 
All orders promptly attended to. 


jan-4t 


Address 


BRYAN & BROTHER, 


Care of ‘‘American Farmer’’ Office, No. 4 South otreet, Baltimore. 





S. S. STEVENS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cabinet Furniture, 
MATTRESSES, CHAIRS, 


AND 


Every Article pertaining to the business. 
“WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE, 
No 3 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, 
FACTORY, No. 6 LOW STREET, 


ott-ly BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 


AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
ARDEN FOR 1869. 
(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
eae a r a, should address immedi- 
* N & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s 
Block, RocagsteR, N. ¥. ° nov-6¢ 








ERICAN 


~ 





The Baskets and Crates of the American Basket Co. 
now take the lead in all the great markets. The pickers 
are delighted with the baskets, they stand so firm. The 
expressmen like the crates, they are so strong and easy 
to handle. The commission men are pleased with both 
erates and baskets, they bring the fruit in such excellent 
condition, and occupy twenty-six per cent. less space 
than,auy other ventilated package in market. 

Orders, to secure attention, must be sent early. 

Verbena Baskets and Grape Boxes at a-very low figure, 

Circulars free. jan-5t 


Shell Lime, 


FOR. BUILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
For Sale in any quantity, 
AT MY KILNS; 
Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEAR ROSS STREET. 

The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city. 

&7 A liberal commission allowed merchants on orders. 

Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue, 

BAI.TIMORE. - r 


W, H. OLER. 





oct-lyr 
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ONE POUND 


WILL YIELD 
3,000 POUNDS IN ONESEASON, 


BY 


PLANTING THE GENUINE 


Early Rose Potato. 


BUY THE GENUINE 


1 FROM 
GEO. A. DEITZ, 
(The Great Seed Wheat Farmer,) 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENN’A. 


One Pound Early Rose sent by Mail, Post paid, for $1 00 
4 Pounds of Early Rose, by Mail, Post paid, for... 300 
1 Peck Early Rose, delivered at Chambersburg.., 6 00 
4 Pounds of Surprise Oats, sent by Mail, Post paid. 1 00 
4 Pounds New Brunswick Oats, sent-by Mail for.. 1 00 
4 Pounds Swedish Oats, sent by Mail for....... . 1 00 
4 Pounds Norway Oats, sent by Mail for 1 00 
4 Pounds Spring Barley, sent by Mail for 1 00 
4 Pounds Yellow Mammoth Corn, sent by Mail for. 1 00 
4 Pounds Yellow Gourd Seed Corn, sent by Mail.. 1 00 
4 Pounds best three varieties of Sweet Corn 1 00 
4 Pounds Mammoth Bearded Spring Wheat 1 00 
4 Pounds Smooth Headed Spring Wheat.......<.. 1 00 
4 Pounds White Hominy Corn..... 1 00 
4 Pounds of Harrison Potatoes, sent by Mail, for.. 
4 Pounds Early Goodrich Potatoes, by Mail, for... 
4 Pounds White Peach Blow Potatoes, by Mail, for. 
4 Pounds of Blue Grass Seed....... eoecce 1 00 
4 Pounds of Italian Grass Seed 1 oo 
Pounds of Orchard Grass Seed .....scesccssecee 1 00 
4 Pounds of Herd Grass Seed...... 1 00 
1 Pound of Alsike or Swedish Clover Seed.... +. 
2 Pounds of Vow Grass, or tall Clover Seed....... 1 00 
4 Pounds of Red Clover Seed.......ccccessessceees 100 
1 Pound of Egyptian seven-headed Wheat........ 100 
1 Pair of Chester White Hogs, not akin, delivered 
at Chambersburg, boxed ......scceee sscvecess 
Trio of Brahma Pootra Fowls, delivered at Cham- 
bersburg, boxed..eoes.seeee @ eescccccccccsss 7 OO 


20 00 


&@” The money, in all cases, to accompany the order. 

a2” All orders filled promptly by GEO. A. DEITZ, Pro- 
prietor of the Great Seed Wheat Experimental Farm, 
Chambersburg, Pa. “ 

Farmers can rely that all Secd, Stock and Fowls sent 
out by Mr. Gro. A. Dzirs are true to name and pure of 


vWick’s 


#@-FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1869, © 


The first edition of Ons-HunpRed TaousaNnD or Vicns 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALoGuE oF Segeps and GUIDE IN tH 
FLrower Garpen is now published. It makes a work of 
100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 150 Fim 
Wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and an 
ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough d 
rections for the 

Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my cup 
tomers, to whom it is sent free without application, but 
will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten Cents, 
which is not half the cost. Address 

jan 2 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


1869. WM.H.LYMAN’S 1869, 
Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue @f 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Is now published, containing descriptions of over 
1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and Plants. I 
is splendidly illustrated with about thirty de 
gant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 
“Mrs. POLLOCK” GERANIUM; 
Colored from nature. In it will be found-desigas 
for arranging the flower garden, together with 
full directions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, 
&c. This work will be sent free to all my Cus 
tomers, and to all others, on receipt of ten cents, 
which is not half the actual cost. 
I am also introducing to the public my new Tomat, 
The Lyman Mammoth Cluster, 
Dr. D. Rice says: ‘Everybody should have it.” Forit 
lustrated circular, containing description, recommends 
tions, &c., address WM. H LYMAN, 
jan tt Importer of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, 
an 


LEVERETT, Mass. 
Odessa Nurseries. 


PEACH TREES AND SMALL 
FRUIT PLANTS For Sale. 








PEACH TREES of the leading market and family & 


rieties. 
| STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, 


RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, 
AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 

Osage Orange plants, one and two years old. 
SEED POTATOES—Early Rose, Early Goodrich, Har 

rison and White Peach Blow. 

Circulars, containing prices, can be had by applying # 
jan-4t POLK & HYATT, Odessa, Del. 


Superior Extra Early Peas, 
BLACK EYE MARROW PEAS, 

LARGE WHITE MARROW PEAS, 

For sale at the Seed Store of 


Cc. B. ROGERS, 








the kind. jan-3t 


No. 133 Market street, Philadelphia. 


jan-2t 
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AMERICAN WINES 


AT LOW PRICES. 








ion! 
i TAL 
BIUTSITA 


‘“ACNOOUNA 
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Honorably Mentioned at 


P 
"BQ MBIED 
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From first crushing of Missouri Grape. 
These Wines are the PURE JUICE 
bins estes Src OF THE GRAPE, and are equal to the 


“The Imperial Champagne is a delicious wine—the best I haye tasted for a long 
me. Dr. A. Syowpgn Pragorr, Chemist. 


“The Virginia Seedling is an admirable wi equal 
of imported Claret.” ait pee ay Le M re i 


&£# HOTELS, GROCERS and COUNTRY MERCHANTS supplied on liberal 


terms. For sale by 
FRANK LEWIS, No. 4 South street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CIRCULAR. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE! 


nov-tf 











As several of the counties of the State have not avai i 
; ce ° vailed of the late liberal law of 
Ss Legislature, authorizing sixty Free Scholarships to be educated at this College T 
will receive students from any section of the State, who may apply to me direct, with 


certificates of good character from the school last attended 
, and wh 
of age, until the.whole number (sixty) is completed. ori ees ace 
Charges for five Months ..... spaiitniien Riau 
Contingent a IE 
Text-books Free. 
Respectfully, 


aah FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, Pres’t. 


FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, Pres’t 


Agri lt al ¥ ? 
October 24, wre ural College, Prince George’s County, Md. 


noy-tf 
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SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS UF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STRHET, Baltimore. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be soldat 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 


Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 


Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 


HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 


PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 


Made from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 


CORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, N. ¥., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground. 


Monitor Mowers:--3 Sizes, 


This Mower we can recommend as the best in use. 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
CULTIVATORS. 


Maryland Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rakes, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
SINCLAIR & CO’S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all the different patierns and sizes, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hay Rakes, 


GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make. WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 
The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend with 
confidence to our friends and customers. 
All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf 








R. SINCLAIR & CO. 
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The SAMPSON SCALE Co. 


THIS COMPANY MANUFACTURES 
WEIGH-LOCE, RAILROAD TRACK, HAY, COAL AND CATTLE AND 
WAREHOUSE SCALES, 


Under the Sampson Patents, and every variety of 


SMALLER SCALES, APTER THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


——_ a the f pemeh sume p. a simplicity, rigidity, accuracy, sensitiveness, durability, 
compactness, facility and exactness of adjustment, and adaptability t i i 
to THE SAMPSON COMBINATION. Se eee 


Its parts are of less size and weight and at the same time of greater strength than those i 
other Scale. SAMPSON’S PATENT SCALES have taken the First Puaien at every New York 
State Fair since their introduction in 1859 up to 1867, inclusive. 


Fr. B. LOONEY & Co, 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS, &c., 
No. 240 Baltimore street, 


Sole Agents for the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia for the s: 
brated Scales, are prepared to fill all orders promptly. eee 


The undersigned having made a thorough examination of the SAMPSON 
commend them confidently to THE PUBLIC AS THE B4ST SCALE NOW IN Usk. mesa 


F. B. LONEY é& co. 











(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIE CTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


SOAT. 
Around the Waist under the Coat 
Height ft 
Weight 
VEST. 
Length, from 1 to 18, with last two Coat Measures. 


| Outside Seam from ine th: ng b> es 
ts ul of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat 
| Inside Leg Seam from Crotch 12 | Around the Hips under the Coat 


SHIA SS. 


Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 


Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothin 
‘ g by the above system of measurement 
oe = be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. All orders will have prompt 
| = on ul attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
= ones oe hens Sanh Soe Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
" ailoring Establishme rally. S i i 
| prions cant by snail, Wale rie Sy nts generally amples of Materials, with 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


| Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 





Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A FINE STOCK OF 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


“—w 





6c 
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AMERICAN FARMER 


BUSINESS AGENCY 


FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust and Othe 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Farm Implements, 

Trees, Plants, Seeds, 

And other articles required by Planters and Farmers 

Having no personal interest whatever in any FERTILIZER, MACHINE, OR IMPLEMENT, " 

are enabled to make unbiased selection, and will purchase from such sources only as are believed & 

be entirely reliable. 


Our arrangements with Manufacturers and Dealere are such, that wé can furnish, at their lo 


prices, any article of 


FERTILIZERS, 
IMPLEMENTS, : 
TREES, PLANTS, 
And SHEDS; 


<= Without Charge of Commission to the Purchaser. <s>gy 


Be Purchases made for cash only, and orders must be accompanied by 
remittance, 4 
ADDRESS : 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
* American Farmer” Business Agency, 
No. 4 South street, near Baltimore, =. 
BALTIMORE 


ay 








Somger bare Or NS 7 


“Crops of 1869. 


B A L 23 G EI: Z Ss 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Containing 53 per cent. Phosphate of Lime (of which nearly 15 per 
cent. is soluble) and 6 per cent. of Ammonia. 


Many years experience onthe yaried crops and lands of the South has 
demonstrated the use of this Fertilizer to be indispensable in the growth 
of large crops of 


COTTON, TOBACCO, AND ALL CEREALS AND GARDEN 
VEGETABLES, 
As well as in PERMANENTLY ENRICHING THE SOIL, 
PRICE IN BALTIMORE, $56 PER TON. 
Ba Sold by Dealers generally. 1, 


GEORGE DUGWVALE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
feb-3t 97 and 105 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Mi. 


SPECIAL) NOTICE, 


The following articles from our NEW SPRING TRADE LIST, we can offer in large 
quanties at greatly reduced rates, Dealers-and,others will find at»this establishment a full 
line of stock in every department. Retail orders carefully filled: 

AppLes—One year old, for nursery planting, very cheap. 

Do.* Dwarr—Two years old; an exce lent ‘assortment. 
* Traian Dwanr and oflier Peacies, OR4NGxEs Gnd Lemons, 10 best varieties, in pots. 

CHERRIES—T wo years old, both first Amdeseéond class. 

Concorp and CLINTON GRraPEs—TWwo years old; Very fine. 

Fruit Stocks of every description, for Nurserymen. 

Young EVERGREENS of e very deseription, for Nurserymen. 

New and Rare Harpy Survuss, recently miported. 

AMERICAN ARBOR ViT#; for hedging, from 9 to 24 inches high. 

Rosgs in great variety, at reduced rates. 

Myatt’s Linn.2us RevUBARB, true to name, very cheap. 


feb-2t HOOPES, BRO, & THOMAS, Cherry Ibu Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH: 
Or, HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


By the late WM. N. WHITE, of Athens, Ga,, with additions by Mr. J. VAN BUREN and DR. JAMES CAMAK. 
NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED. By mail (post paid) $2. 


By arrangement with the publishers, we will send a. copy of the above valuable work to evéry person 
encicsing us $10, with order for Garden Szeds, selected from our new Catalogue, to amount of same, or 


$6; with order to amount of 5. EDW’D J. EVANS & Cco., 
jan-3t : = NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, YORK, hig 








2,000 BBSxL.S. 


“PURE BON E DUST,} 
WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION. 


JOHN S. . REESE & CO. 


We are prepared to supply the farmers of Maryland and Virginia with Bone Dust which@ 


we warrant and guarantee to be free from ADULTERATION. 


This Bone Dust is not so fine as our Bone Flour, but ‘sufficiently fine to prove active ong 


the first crop. It is prepared in New Orleans for our sales. . 
We have every cargo subjected to careful chemical analysis, and thus avail of the propel 
means of protection for ourselves and our patrons. 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., 


No. 10 SOUTH STREET, (2¢ Floor, BALTIMORE, Mp. @ 


FLOUR OF RAW BONES 


This article i pes to be pure UNSTEAMED BONE, reduced to the FINENES 


OF FLOUR. 
effect as if disso with acid, and far more yaluable, because it is ALL BONE. 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR MANUFACTURERS, 


10. Sourm.stRreet, (2d floor, BALTIMORE. * 


% a GIFIC 


ns all its animal matter and gluten, and is as quick and active in iff 


eGUANG COMPANY’ ; 


(CAPITAL $1,000,000.) 


Soluble Paeifie Guano. | 


Tue vatue of this Guano is now so well known and eppreciated, that it does not requu 
further commendation from us. 

The Company owns the Guano Islands, awl @Uhet @ourtes of supply from which its 
material is drawn. Hence, this Guano, possessimgeeuch high-execellence, can be brought i 
market at a price not exceeding that of the ordinary Super-Phosphates of Lime. 

The large capital invested by this Company affords the surest guarantee of the coma 
excellence of their fertilizer, as the safety of their capital @epends upon continued and permané 
business. 4 

It is the policy and purpose of the Company to fiarnish the best fertilizer that enterprise ai 
capital, aided by the best scientific ability, ean bring imto market, at -the lowest possible cost 


JOHN S. REESE & Co., 


consumers. 


General Agents for the Pacific Guano Company. 


Principal Office—10 South street, (2d foor,) Baltimore. 
Branch Office—38 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia. 


. 





